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QUAYLAND'S CHAPEL, CLAPHAM. 
ROAD. 

The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN to deliver, in the 

course of the Winter, a SERIES of DISCOURSES on “ The 

Christ : His Life, and the Springs of its Power.” 


The introductory series will be as follows :— 


Divine Service will commence at Half-past/Six o'clock. 


AUTHORS.—A PUBLISHER, who is 


issuing a series of P Works with a religious ten- 
dency, REQUIRES a FEW MORE GOOD MBS. 


Address to J. C., Mr. Hart's, 80, Ludgate Hill, London. 
HE PRESS.—WANTED immediately, fora 
N NTLE- 


testimonials, stating salary to H 
SS eee ne ea — 
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ANTED, by a first-class Scottish Insur- 
Office, J nt them throughout 
. Gentlemen of 


tion and influence 
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Address, P. $2, Observer Office, Bradford. 

A VERY FINE CHURCH ORGAN FOR 

SALE, ina handsome Gothic case with decorated pipes. 
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REDUCED PRICE, as it must be cleared y to make 

room for a large organ. Apply to T. O. Lewis and Co., Manu- 

, Shepherd’s-lane, Brixton. 
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RON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and 
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Heap Marr: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
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TERMS : 
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Dee Papile entering above 14 senna of — 
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anuary. 


URST COURT, ORE, HASTINGS. 


LLANDAFF 1093 CAMBRIDGE. 
Prineipal— W. R. F. JO N, M. A. Trin Coll. 
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been obtained Papils who have passed the Cambridge 
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ALESTINE and EGYPT.—A LIMITED 
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THE SALISBURY PETITION. 


Tun Lords have taken the initiative, for the 
short autumnal Session at least, in ecclesiastical 
discussion. That they have not done so in 
obedience to any controversial impulse we can 

ily believe. They are never very keen in 
their scent of heresy. They are usually men 
of careful intellectual culture, whose —*— 
convictions are not very deeply cut into their 
conscience, whose sympathies with Church 
parties are seldom over lively, whose knowledge 
of, and intercourse with, the world predispose 
them to an tolerance of differences of 
opinion within the Establishment, and who have 
no wish to turn their own House into Convoca- 
tion. There are conspicuous exceptions, no 
doubt, but the t majority of the Peers are 
apt to regard a debate on religious questions as 
a bore, to be avoided if so it may be, but if that 
be not possible, to be submitted to with patient 
decorum. Itis not favourable to the indulgence 
of their Lordships’ predilections, that their 
House contains an Episcopal bench—for, albeit 
in modern times, English bishops are seldom or 
never brawlers, their presence opens the door to 
all ecclesiastical complainants, and noble lords 
are compelled to listen to the semi-theological 
discussions which they excite. 

On Friday evening Lord Portman presented 
a petition — three thousand per- 
sons in the diocese of Salisbury. It was in sub- 


stance a petition of complaint against the Bishop 
of that See. The right rev. p had recently 
delivered a charge to his clergy, the teachings 
of which had greatly scandalised the Sarum pe- 


titioners. He seems to have claimed, in virtue 
of his office, the right to confer on all who are 
fully ordained, “a miraculous sacerdotal power 
to uce by certain words and actions an ex- 
ternal objective ce of Christ’s body, and 
of Christ’s blood, in ev celebration of the 
Lord's Supper; and, er, “a supernatural, 
sacerdotal, judicial power either to retain sin 


excommunication, or to remit sin by the 


by | 
ordinance of absolution, necessitating a previous 
pa + gal . doctrines the r 
tested against, es opposed 0 

i A the Church of England, and “ be- 
cause it was believed that no bishop in the 
‘Established Church had previously put forth 
such 8 as belonging to the Protestant 
Church England, and they prayed their 
lordships to supply them with some effectual 
remedy, by devising a “ tribunal which shall 
afford a speedy and inexpensive means of 
settling all cases of controverted doctrine and 
tice.” The Bishop of Salisbury, to do 
im justice. while he urged in his own defence 
that the es in his peharge were some- 
what qualified when read with the context, 
and that his ing on the occasion alluded 
to was not “authoritative,” did not attempt 
to explain away the items of his faith. On 


97 ceremonial 
5 or ritual of the Church, he adhered to every 


976 | subject.” 


the contrary, he reaffirmed them by “ — 
2 2 that with regard to points o 
doctrine—such as the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, absolution, confession, the 


liable he had expressed in his after 
© gravest consideration he could give to the 


Now, there are two or three thi worthy 
of note arising out of this brief di ion. 
The first of them is that according to the popu- 
lar view, which is the view that most 


commends itself to and 

in the Church of England, with scrupulous im- 
partiality as between the different ecclesiastical 
schools into which the cl are divided. The 
high sacramental theory, which is the k e 
of the Bishop of Salisbury's scheme of rls ious 
truth and Church privilege, and whi 
believes himself able to reconcile with the 
authoritative teaching of the National Church, 
1 guy oh ey stem of salvation 
by the Low 


0 
worship which the Church adopts. If, 
ever, it is the duty of a State-bishop to 
refrain from indulging in even unauthoritative 
statements of his own faith to his clergy, or, as 
the Times puts it, “ to identify himself with one 
of the parties in the Church,” lest, perchance, 
“some of his clergy may follow, if not improve 
2 his example, and in their turn force upon 

e people obnoxious doctrines,” we cannot 
very well understand what are the advantages of 


episcopacy in the conservation of sound doctrine 
among the 
—— 


English clergy. As a matter of fact, 
tedly, the Church of England is split 
into antagonistic parties, the one clinging to 
the articles of faith, the other to the highly 
sacerdotal formularies, and the law allows them 
both to retain their ition, authority, and 
rights—but if one of the consequences of this 
| decision be to deprive every bishop of his 
chief responsibilities and authority, and to make 
him neuter who ought to be the judge, we may 
expect in the progress of time and events some 
wholly unforeseen development of the episcopal 
office, and a totally novel relation between 
bishops and their 80 certain is one 
mistake, resolutely adhered to, the pro- 

o parent of a whole brood of mistakes. 

But it is to be further observed that, practi- 
cally speaking, neither bishops nor beneficed 
clergy in the Church of England are subject to 
external control. They may preach what 
doctrine they please— they may introduce 
what chan they please—they may assume 


th 
— 


what airs please — no discipline can reach 
them. The Archbishop of Canterbury writes 
in reference to his own supposed authority, 
“As bishop of his own diocess he is pre- 
cisely on the same footing with each of his 
— gre brethren in the province“; and with 
re to them he remarks he has no more 
right to interfere with the conduct of such 
bishops in their diocess, than they have with 
his.” No doubt the authority of the Metro- 
coe may be evoked by a legal process in 
is Court—as also the heresy or immorality 
of any of the clergy may be brought within 
reach of episcopal censure by a formal cita- 
tion and trial before the Court of their 
bishop. But the remedy is so cumbrous, ex- 
pensive, and uncertain, that it can be — 
resorted to in either case —and bishops an 
clergy are fully aware that in point of fact 
are responsible for their official acts 


he | mong 


| 


to their own sense of discretion. “The 


beneficed , from the 
lowest, are a sort of ecclesiastica 


the 2 Ay the Establishment, and the 
illustration of Se 
make them aware that they are being drag 

k ism, and that the sheet-anchor 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


No bishop who has recently been elevated to the 
bench has borne a higher reputation for culture, as 


attack on Dissent in a sermon recently delivered at 
Colchester. This sermon is described in a local 
journal as a laboured defence of the Established 
Church as of Apostolic origin, and a depreciation of 
Nonconformity and Dissent.” Judging from his 
sermon, the Bishop appears to have found, to his 
surprise, that Dissent exists in rural districts to a 
much greater extent than he had supposed. He 
had, of course, been familiar with it in the town 
where Baxter and Fawoett ministered, but, like many 
other persons, he appears to have imagined that in the 
small country parishes the Church had 

after its own way. Speaking of the outlying 
parishes of a portion of his diocese, and of the dis- 
tance of the parish church from the residences of 
many of the parishioners, he remarked that in 
almost every instance he had known a small chapel 
built by some Nonconformist body near their dwell- 
ings, drew them away from their own church and 
pastor,” and that “ this was, in a vast number of in- 
stances, the way in which Dissent gained its hold 
upon the common people.” This, of course, is a 
plain fact, and if the Bishop had stopped here, or 
even if he had gone on to urge Episcopalians to build 
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churches to supplant the “chapels,” however justly 
he might have been accused of a narrow and bigoted 
sectarianism, he would not have transgressed the 
bounds of Christian decency and moral truth. But 


poor but pious people do not recognise a certain 
order of Christian ministers as priests, and by 


Es 
5 
: 


8 
4 


ait 
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ever found ‘amongst Dissenters one who seemed to 
have that “ real brokenness of spirit on deathbeds 
which he had seen in those who constantly resorted 
to their parish church, and that from his experience, 
both felt and observed, the Spirit acoompanied 


« the regular and orderly ministrations of the Word. 


As though he had not said enough, he concluded by 


Now, if, unfortunately, we were of Dr. Claughton’s 
_ temper, we might draw at this moment, a possibly 


bim that he loses, or appears to lose, the necessary 
characteristics of an ordinary Christian. As Dr. 
Claughton says, “we could give a familiar instance 
of this, which would differ from his own only in the 
ciroumstance that that instance could be verified by the 
people of a whole English diocese. We do not do this, 
because we have already done better. We have 
printed what the Bishop has said, and we can appeal 
to all experience excepting the Bishop’s own, and 
confidently ask whether it is not a foul and base- 
less libel? But we do marvel that a member of 
the Church of England, above all others, and that 
a Bishop, whose door to office is through not a very 
clean passage, can lift up his eyes and appeal to 


| said, that the Establishment is not favourable to 


st! recently come forward to demonstrate that it is 


u that he bad soatesty | ™ 


heaven and earth in favour of the spirituality 
of his Church. Some at our elbow adds, But 
don’t you see that the has, after all, really 
condemned his own Church? What does very great 
“brokenness of heart on deathbeds come from ? Does 


| 


the growth of livitig” piety. Broken-hearted death- 
beds have never before been adduced as a proof 
of an apostolic ministry, and probably only « 
Bishop would think of doing it. Don’t talk to us 
of broken-hearted death-beds: talk of Christian 
lives! That, if you like, is a proof of an apostolic 


Dr. Claughton, as we have seen, thinks that the 
Established Church is favourable to death-bed re- 
pentances, and, as in the last sentence we have 
quoted from him, equally to political subserviency, 
‘which no one will dispute. Another writer has 


equally favourable to mental culture. We notice a 
very well d calmly written article in the Neweastle 
Daily Jowrnal of Monday last, asserting that the 
bearings of Dissent on the higher culture of the 
country is not favourable to such a culture. One is 

sorry to find a writer on such a subject, 


writers and novelists. It is very easy to ridicule 
“ Little Bethel or even Big Bethel, but no ridicule 
will get over this fact. And, whether ridiculed or | 
not, we unhesitatingly express our own very great 
reverence for some persons whom a supercilious 


will fly off from them as the spears of Satan and his 
troop from the army of the Lord of Hosts, We are 
‘sorry, therefore, that any one can sneer at such men, 
and can adduce their existence in order to prove that 
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dux e 
remained a Dissenter. We are next pointed to Mr. 
Isaac Taylor and George Macdonald () as ilustra- 
tions of the class who leave Dissent at a certain 


conspicuo . 
fluenced the higher thought of the country and | avail 


Established Church appears to possess the human 
mind. We suppose, however, that this , too, is a 
pendent of culture.“ 

We do not often hear of the politics of the Isle of 
Man, but they are just now thrust upon us. It 
appears that the bishop of the island has recently 
i ill into the Manx Legislature for 


* 2 a 
divi thd dee and for making provisions for 
new 2 new Stee athe fact, for extend- 
expenge of e inhabitants, the State- 
5 system. 8 proposal the people 
have risen in what we should judge to be a formidable 
revolt. An immense meeting has been held in 
Douglas, at which the bishop, his bill, his clergy, his 
compulsory system, and everything belonging to him, 
were condemned. We have never read better 
voluntary speeches in our life than were delivered 
by some speakers on this occasion, and judging from 
the manner in which they were received, we should 
say that there can hardly be a genuine lay State- 
Churchman amongst the whole of the Manx people. 
A death appears in our obituary to-day which we 
record with great sadness. At a comparatively 
early age, Dr. James Hamilton, of Regent-square 
Presbyterian Church,—Irving’s old church—has de- 
parted this life. Dr. Hamilton was an eminent 
example of the influence of refined and scholarly tastes 
on Christian oratory, and of religion upon a learned 
and highly cultured man. He had great breadth— 
greater than we have known to be possessed by any 
other minister in his denomination—and an ex- 
quisite susceptibility to every generous emotion. That 
was evident in the peculiarly soft and musical 
cadences of his voice, which always charmed the 
ear, and soothed the heart. Dr. Hamilton was a 
most useful preacher, and his congregation had a 
peculiarly close personal attachment to him. His 
popularity as a writer is well known, and we have 
never had greater pleasure than, when one of his 
works came before us, we could say a word that might 
bring it before others. 


CONFERENCE OF OCONGREGATIONALISTS 
ON EDUCATION. 


On Wednesday afternoon some two hundred Con- 
gregational ministers and laymen met at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on the invitation of Mr. 
Samuel Morley and Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., to 
discuss together the present aspects of the educa- 
tion question.” Mr. Morley took the chair at three 
o’clock, and the proceedings were not brought to a 
conclusion till nine o’clock, 

The Onaraman, after referring to the change that 


| 
vity, bad taken place in his views in reference to the ques- 
tion of State aid to education said he believed the 


They 
have a full discussion of the whole question. 


q 


: 


i 


immense 1 
upon groun 
upon which no y secular scheme 
receive an pathy. For himself he cared 
about t teaching than the oversight 
tm om man. The views he entertained were 
I in the subjoined memorial, for which Mr. 
Baines and himself were alone responsible :— 


5 


Bed | 


would enable several im 
us commupities in and to 
themselves of public aid their schools, aid 
would in this and other respects make the system more 
* vely 2 ae . te ihe pate. * 
present grants are made 00 0 fol- 
lowing limitations: 

Every school aided from the grant must be either a 
school in connection with some ined reiigious do- 
nomin or a sobool in which, secular in- 
straction, the Soriptures are read daily from the autho- 


version. st 
In the re of the Ro missi P 
Education ted in * ~ — plan’ for 
modi was re- 


— 
re ectendng the peea\ ssn a 
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education of the poor. 
* — aod Za K el 
- ven 

with offices : the principal schoolroom shell osatela 


Ar eight square feet of 1 ficial 2 for — 
4 attendance.” Report, . . 
And it is added (p. that— cata 


eR? 


6d. to As., 
the school during the 
year preceding the day of examination, 
s in examivcation before the county era- 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and who, if a girl, 
an examination in plain work, according to 
sparse appended hereto. 

section containing this plan, nothing whatever 
aid to ech ols connected 


gti 
eib! 


ing the 


* 
—— denomination, or which should give re- 
instraction ; and the inference seems to be clear, 


classes 
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sys 
of schools then receiving pablic aid. other 


Is 


gen with whom we act set the highest 
on reli instruction, and carefully provide 
iving it in their own schools; but they object to 
relivioas instruction being made imperative as the con- 
dition of receiving sid for day-schools; and they 
believe that the exacting of this condition m be dis- 
ao in the case of all who object to it, without 

the least diminishing the amount of religious teach- 


1 — bmit, then, lordships that 
We su to your 
the — of the Government system recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission would be at once just 
and expedient. It would be jast to those religious 
* which object to the exactiog of a religious con- 
tion, and also to the supporters of schools which are 
merely secular ; inasmuch as they all contribute alike 


to the texativ-n of the couotry, and have therefore a 


therefore, not conficed to 
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4 Nr y of its poorer dis- 
we believe it would give . 14. — 
would be no mean step in advancing the mental, 
and religious education ef the — We have 
to be, my lords, your lordships most obedient 
o servants. 
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Educational Deportment, Couneil Office, 
hitehall, N 


tional, 
or Calvivistic Methodist, as sufficient to dispense with 
the necessity for any question or inquiry extending be- 
yond the sanitary condition and secalar instruction of 
sobools app for aid from the Parliamentary grant 
under any of these designations,—I have the honour to 


1 * your obedient servant, 

Morley, Esq. R. R. W. Livesn. 
In this reply the Primitive Methodists were omitted, 
which he had ascertained on calling at the Privy 


Council Office on the preceding day was an oversight. 
This answer in no respect touched the iat ey 
raised as to secular schools. (Hear, hear.) The spirit 
of the answer maintained the status in quo that the 
schools were religious. There was no doubt that the 
Committee of Council knew perfectly well that the 
bodies here mentioned were almost exclusively known 
to be attached to what was understood to be religious 
schoolé& Therefore they said nothing in reply to the 
demand for the broader principles which he held that 
they had yet to contend for—that is, that everybody 
——— to help on this question of education should 
at liberty to do so, and the power, if they chose to 


take it, of applying for the aid of the State—he 
meant for simple impartation, without any 
reference to religion at all, of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. n came the question what they 
should do. At first he was disposed to reject the 


concession that was offered to them, and declare that 
unless all they demanded was conceded, and ect 
equality shown, not merely to all religious bodies, 
but to those who do not profess to give a 
instruction at all, they would accept nothing from 
the Government. But being as they were in the 
position of making this applieation in reference to 
another party whose existence was not yet proved, 
he saw no reason why they should longer withhold 
their disposition to co-operate with the Committee of 
Council upon the basis of that letter. No doubt that 
would excite a great deal of difference of opinion. 
ran it 
would be taking the first step which they proposed to 


to stand out upon the other abstract ground, 

t quite disposed to contend, the moment they came 
to a rosolutiot as to their own course of action, for an 
extension of the wee others upon the ground he 
had ventured to indi He should be thankful to 
see Homerton College carried on for the benefit of 
voluntary schools, just as much as of schools that 
might be inclined to take State aid; and to feel that 


this question of voluntaryism or otherwise should not 
be a cause of division among them. 


Mr. Banves, M. P., then read the following resolu- 
tions which he had 


1. That the course of recent legislation, especially in regard 
to the elective franchise and the employment of children, aad 
also the manifest of public opinion, indicats that 
further measures are likely to be passed by Parliament for the 
extension of popular education. 

2. That under present circamstances, and still more under 
those which are in prospect, it is impossible for schools on the 
purely voluntary system to compete with those which reosive 
— * aid and inspection, except by sacrifices which cannot 

ong be continued, 

8. That ander the system of the Revised Oode, which pays 


taining 

is of opinion thata *‘ Conscience clause should be 
accepted by all who are assisted by the Parliamen grant; 
thinking it right, on the of im al Justice to all 


religious 
pereevering 


and the meeting recommends 
efforte for the attainment of this end. 


rece, this meeting 


bility confronted them in the 
take, and they must candidly 


that a manifest im 
to 


e that course. 


national 


i f 
14 — further measures, and — 


the gro 
he should not be 
that Dr. Unwin had for the last 


those who 
the richer districts, while withholding help entirel 
from the poorer. He concluded by saying :— 


It is not 


of being e« 
I would not argue them, apd I will not argue them. 
rr before you as views which I have formed, to 
w 


I bave been driven from a large amount of ex- 
perience, public experience, P 
noe when | have been atte 
have been incapable of Ww I have seen the 
absolute want of all support to such views, and how im - 
possible it was for any ic man in England longer to 
stand apon the gro purely voluntary education. 
Then I want to have that which is next best—that 
which includes we cousider most precious and 
most valuable, the religious character of the schools, 
and as much of the voluntary character as we can pos- 
sibly retain. ( Applause.) 

Sir Francis Onosstzy, M. P., expressed concur- 
rence in the sentiments expressed by Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Baines. If they were to stand out further, 
and decline Government help, they would be putting 
themselves further in the 4 They had 
long experience of the efficacy of factory legislation 
colt the half-time system, and had seen the t ad- 
vantage which it had been for boys and 8 from 
eight to thirteen years of age to go half their time 
to school and half to work. That system had proved 
highly beneficial to the rising generation, and had 
brought a class of young men around them who were 
now able to read and write, acquainted with political 
economy, and understood trade as well as their 
masters. Having seen the advantage arising from 
that system, he had on several occasions in the House 
of Commons spoken in favour of extending it to all 
classes where it was practicable, even to agricultural 
labourers. Now, that being 80, the question came, 
How were these people to have the schools? If they 

were to continue to refuse to receive the grants that 
others receive, it was quite clear that their share in 


of the people, that grants should be made alike to 


take of a change in their system, he was not pre- providing schools for these children would be very 
sd, lin eee to other 


to the best mode 
ether en masse 
: that 


Some 


on 


b far outweighing any 
were conceded N 


6 That, feeling the inestimable value of religious instruction | 


the time 
when religious enta should be thrown u 
their own resources and the glorious of 
the people. The statements had been made as to 
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schools ins Bebe Oh 

ht pupil-teachers were thus drawn a 
of whom might be regarded in the 
as acceptable on the ground of moral 
real fitness for his work; the others were 


on, 
should be glad if Mr. Curwen 


The Rev. J, Cunwan: By lowering the character 
of the schoolmaster, a 
22 We Bropore to r 

in respect. If anything 
ern - 


matter cleared up at 


vision, let us have the 
imagine that 


Fe 
Bree 
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pper-snapper fellows—(laughter)—who gan 
ytbing, but who have no earnestness and reality 
t them. 

he Rev. G. B. Jounson, of Birmi said it 
was absurd to ignore what had been done by volun- 
taryism. The vol system started whole 
work of education in 127 
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ae} 


ment aid; but the preesure of public opinion was 80 
strong that it was quite hopeless to stem the tide. 
That being the case, and as it came within the range 
of mere expediency, he held, without any sacrifice of 
rem they might legitimately entertain 


the ques- 
tion. He hoped that in ive — any aid that might do 
given they would make a bold assertion of the 00 
which they held. He was pr to make a 
with to the mode of 0 n, but not to ro- 


cede from the essential principles which guided their 
course twenty years ago, (Applause. 


in 
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on 
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mself how 
yet 

y one who 
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ure some 

ht that 

in cer- 

ques- 

lights. He hoped all could see 


of inte- 


He, therefore, did not 


Nonconformiste had materially modified, an 
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He thought 


istance from 
ey had scarcely given sufficient credit to the 


of the Privy 


sure that the presence of Mr. 
Commission could not have 


‘prepared to 


tion, which asserted that the Govern- 
not to interfere with religion in any 


was the point in which he took an inte- 
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of the minutes of council. The wa 
gentlemen stated 


blic meeting at Hull three 


to] years ago that Government education was oom - 


of children attend- 
been reduced in thirty years from 


do all that he could 
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exercised a most bene- 
ucational machinery of 
the lack 
If our resolution is 


imself to 
their other friends to 
he asked hi 


influence on the report of 
thorities on the subject 


could be in school under the circumstances. 
of education had sudden! 


educition in England, 


a much larger proportion of 
stand they had taken on 


ve satisfaction to a large 


others, and was fully pre- 


cared for? He distinctly 
and 


ildren were uneducated now, 


, and was it to be imagin 


subsequent 
but because of the d 
, Dr. Unwin, and Mr. Baines 


fhe 
os of the last census it was f 
— * more than one child in seven of the popula- 
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gi 
meeting, and the conference then ad- 


for the purpose of refreshment; and a sub- 
committee was appointed to draw up a resolution in 


y he advocated their adoption 


minutes of Council was distinctly to prevent 
as the result of any of these 


about this educational question. 
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Cowell He was also 
towns would not 


portance, . 
when the proportion 


1 bad 


to the ed 
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open for something like comm 
few words from the Rev. W. Trin and 
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ble 


n 
influence on 


Joux Grover said he tho 


bef oy 
pledge 


There was nothing in the resolution to 


prevent the strictest voluntary voting for it; 


matter to vote for that string of resolu 
ee 


Rev. Mr. Kennepy thought Mr. Stoughton 


with that recommendation. 
On the meeting reassembling the Cuarrman read 


I 


in 
and to 


Mr. 
rths of the meeting— namely, that they should 


take their stand on the recommendation of the Com- 


ission of 1858. 


indicated a course which would unite three- 
"Sale tee Chemie te 


that the 
so much 
single resolution should be proposed which 


somewhat unite the meeting. It was a very 


then be 
action. 
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Mr. Kaus, 
ofthe reas 
an che wenger 


of the 
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ID re everyone seemed 


vernment for the bold 


The Rev. Mr. Conz asked if it was not possible 
that point. 


The Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON said this resolation 


embraced the views of men who looked at this 


tion in very different 
The Rev. Joszen FixrcuHer said he stood in the 


Mr. Coors suggested that there should be some 


The Rev. A. MAcKENNAL seconded the amendment, 

hioh, after considerable discussion, was put to the 
conference and negatived. 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers said he was 


— boay —ů — move that resola 


to give their contributions to | ment 


The Rev. J. Srovenron: 


tion was at school, nearly the highest number of 
carried, it goes beyond that. 


alike so far. It was a resolution which involved no 
compromise, although it proceeded on some little 


reference to the “‘ Conscience Clause,” 
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munism, that it must of necessity interfere with con- | middle classes by for the better . 

0 reer penn. | of chtsteabte — administration Be, Bett It was resolved to 7 the 11 —— 


3. That it is the opinion of this House that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge may be made 
more useful to the nation by the removal of restrio- 
tions, and by the appoiotment of a commission to 


tical failare, for seven millions of money had been 
, and only one out of twelve had been 
edacated. This was embodied in the of 


widely for signatures. The proceedings lasted over 
three hours, and were y enthusiastic. 


| 


Homerton At the Hull meeting these | consider of the better distribution of their large reven On Wednesda a meeting was held at the 
things were laid down distinotly and emphatically. | for purposes of instruction in connection with the said Freemasons’ ea eae of the Eng- 
What had happened in the course of three years to | anivorsities. lish Church Union, for the of 

make these gentlemen throw over their principles 4 That the appointment of a Minister of Education | certain Ressolutions on the Hitual of the Charch 
those ples which had been advocated ever since | by the Crown, with a seat in the Cabinet, would, in| England. The chair was taken by the Hon. Colin 
they a Congregational Board of Education ? | the opinion of this House, be conducive to the public | Lindsay, who was supported on his right by the Rev. 
Those tlemen who oalled them together would | benefit. Dr. Pusey, the ing the only other ooou- 
have well if they had given their individual It is stated that the Lord President of the Privy t of the al room, which would 
reasons, not derived from the “inexorable logic of | Council has consented to receive a deputation from | hold about 500, was quite 

facta,” but bearing on their views of education. A | the National Society for Promoting the Education of The Cuaraman said that the Ritual Commission 
principle was such a thing that it would work, | the Poor to urge upon the Committee of Council the | meant mischief. The o of their 

whether facts were with it or not. Principles were | abolition of the present system of restricting the lation. The 

not to be dispensed with because of any change in | Government annual grants of money to such schools | not alter the 

the views of a Privy Council. The gentlemen | only as are taught by teachers who hold certificates. | sion as to the of the was confirmed 


recent letter of the Arobbishop of 


No day has as yet been fixed for the deputation. 
legislation to abolish 


assembled there do not represent the Congrega- 
tionalists of the country. There were many persons 


Canterbury. 


vestments. 


warmly interested in this question who felt that 
they were now in a very critical position. They had 
held up their flag which had sailed above all their 
ohurches and schools, and now they had to take it 
down. He thought, moreover, the taking Govern- 
ment money would not secure the end proposed. In 
many where the National system had been 
beaten, it had been beaten by simple Voluntaryism. 
Ile believed that much more depended on personal 
action on the part of ministers than upon systems. 
They might tave a plan, and they might not have 


was for the Congregational body to work it well, he 
must hold up his hand against the proposition, even 
if he stood in a minority of one. 

Mr. Jurx said the Congregational body was losing 

its hold of the rural districts. It was a matter of 
necersity that some further steps should be taken ; 
he doubted not that Mr. Morley and his friends had 
well deliberated upon the step which they had re- 
com mended. 
Mr. Grimwabe could not agree that the Congre- 
gationalista stood in any humiliating position on this 
question; on the contrary, be considered 
oooupied a very proud position, for their action had 
done very much to liberalise the whole question of 
education. The great difficulty in this conntry was 
the Established Church, a difficulty which did not 
exist in America. 

Mr. F. J. Hamer expressed a hope that alti- 
mately they should arrive at a general system of 
secular education. 

The Rev. WILLIAM Guest was strongly opposed to 
the denominational system, under which, through 
the influence of the State Church, the population in 
the rural districts was drifting into Popery. He 

the Congregational body would avoid com- 
mitting themselves to an approval of the Minutes of 
Council, and suggested that the resolation required 
mod ification. 

Mr. Carve.t WILLIAMS concurred in the necessity 
for such a modification as that suggested by Mr. 
Guest. After listening to all the disoussions on the 
Ce er cre ory ee oe 

ngregationaliste were for the most part ready to 
support some system of public education, and were 
agreed that any public aid given to schools must be 
confined to secular education. They were not at 
present prepared to say anything beyond that. 

On the suggestion of the Cuareman, with the 
consent of the mover und seconder, the words and 
pledges itself to use its best endeavours to secure 
the modification of the Minutes of Council,” were 
then strack out of the resolation, which as thas 
amended was put to the meeting and carried by a 
very large majority, only half-a-dozen hands being 
held up against it. 

On the motion of Mr. Coorx, seconded by Mr. 
Gaimwaone, it was resolved,— 


That, maintaining the sacred rights of copscience, this meet- 
ing is of opinion that a conscience clause should be enforced 
on all who are assisted by the Parliamentaty grant 


The Rev. J. Kennepy moved, and Mr. Porro 
Brown seconded, that a deputation should be 
appointed to wait upon the President of the Board 
of Education with a memorial embodying the 
resolutions adopted by that meeting, and that the 
deputation should consist of Mr. Morley, Mr. Baines, 
Sir F. Crossley, Mr. Potto Brown, and Mr. E. 
Grimwade, Rev. J. G. Rogers, and Rev. W. Guest, 
with power to add to their number any present at 
the meeting who in writing communicated their wish 
to join the deputation. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the 
motion of Mr. Potro Brown, seconded by Mr. 
MANNING PRENTICE, brought the proceedings to a 
close shortly before nine O clock. 

The following are the resolutions to be moved by 
Earl Russell in the House of Lords on Monday next: — 

1. That in the opinion of this House the education of 
the working classes in England and Wales ought to be 
extended and improved; every child has a right to the 
blessings of education, and it is the duty of the State to 
= maintain that right. In the opinion of this 
ie the diffusion — knowledge — 2 to — 

dered by religious differences ; nor sbou e early 
— tmecbe A of the young in labour be allowed to 

them of education. 


ve 
That it is th of this House that Parlia- 
sinks eal Governmen should aid in the education of the 
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RITUALISTS AND THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

A great meeting of Churchmen was held on Tuesday 
afternoon at St. — Hall, to protest against any 
legislative interference with the Book of Common 
Prayer. Earl Newson presided. Previous to the 


proceedings Dr. Turle and Dr. Pope wished to ad- | Su 


the chairman, their object being to ascertain 
whether they would be allowed to ask questions. 
They were assailed with loud cries of “Turn him 
out”; and for several minutes the meeting was the 


scene of the wildest disorder. In each gallery one 
or two got up and shouted, in evident sym- 
pathy with the gentlemen who claimed the attention 


of the chair. The promoters of the meeting at length 
assumed a ing attitude, and were about to 
turn out Dr. Turle, when that gentleman resumed 
his seat; Archdeacon Denison having in the mean- 
time sent for a policeman, who did not arrive. It 
was explained by a printed notice that the meeting 
was not called to discuss whether there should be a 


memorial addressed to the commissioners on ritual, | °%°™s 


because such a memorial had been already drawn up 
and largely signed, therefore it was not competent to 
any person to propose or suggest an amendment ; the 
business of the meeting was to receive from the chair- 
man, and speakers on the chairman's list, statements 
of the reasons why the memorial was proposed for 
adoption, and no speaker except called upon by the 


they | chairman would be heard. The chairman ha 


opened the p i Archdeacon Denison mo 
the adoption of the memorial in a speech of consider- 
able length. In proposing that the memorial be 
adopted, the archdeacon said they had four classes of 
assailants—the Sceptics, the Rationalists, the Eras- 
tians, and the Low Churchmen. There were in the 
Church of England two sections—the High and Low 
Church ies, between whom the division was a 
distinct difference of belief on the subject of the Sac- 
raments. The former held regeneration in and by 
holy baptism, and the real ce in the Holy 
Communion; the latter held niether one nor the 
other. Of these two, the former dated from the first 
ear of the first century of Christianity ; the second 
m the sixteenth century. The first was apostolic, 
catholic, and primitive; the second was human in- 
vention in many shapes and under many names. 
The first was set out in the liturgies, articles, and 
homilies of the Church of England as reformed upon 
the primitive model; the second was set out in the 
divers and strange doctrines of Calvin, Luther, and 
Zuingle. The attacks they had met that day to re- 


sist were assaults on doctrine ; for if ceremonial did | party 


not mean doctrine, why touch it. The speaker went 
seriatim through the clauses of the memorial, 
comments as he proceeded, and said they would not 
let the Puritan seal be stam in the face of 
Christendom on the Church of England. The Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol had recently delivered a 
charge, in which his lordship had ed remedies 
for ritualism, as if it were an itted disease. 
Then, again, the bishop appeared to make a large 
imputation of a tendency to desert the communion 
of the Church of England, but this he (the 
—_ repudiated with no little indignation. 
8 for several years kept a list of those 
who had deserted the communion, and with 
scarcely an exception those who had deserted 
were men who had by belonging to the 
the Evangelical school. He said to the statesmen 
who guided legislation, Take heed how you put 
your — to anything which will narrow the basis 
of the Church o land as established b law, lest 
you bring not the Church, but the Establishment, 
and with it the Crown, to the ground.” The memo- 
rial, which the venerable archdeacon read, was ad- 
dressed to the Royal Commission on Ritual. It in- 
sisted that the use of high ceremonial was of the 
common and statute law of the Church of land ; 
that its adoption, though long in abeyance, was held 
by many of the clergy and laity to be the proper out- 
ward expression of the Church's doctrines, a help to 
devotion, and the means of teaching. The memorial 
went on to say that a revival of ceremonial should 
not be effected without due regard for the feelings of 
the congregation and the legal rights of the ordinary ; 
and that to propose any restraint upon such revival 
would require er post facto legislation, which, upon 
general principles, was most objectionable, and 
which, in the present instance, would operate with 
grave and manifest injustice against one section of the 
and laity. Mr. Suaw Srvartr seconded the 
resolution, which was carried. Other speeches were 
then made—by Mr. Coo who said he was a work- 
ing man), by the Hon. ood, by the Rev. Mr. 
Mayow, by the Rev. Mr. Oarter, by Mr. J. O. Talbot, 
by Bir E. Lechmere, by Mr. Prideaux, Q.C., and by 


a ne | Nad. ( 


he 


primitive, 

scri „and catholic, he questioned how far legis- 

ation cold be aimindtie. ‘They most G 
and soul to resist on 

ch legislation would destroy the Church of 
land as an establishment. 

The Rev. Dr. Pussy, who was received with loud 
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They would now 

the vestments cannot be deemed 

of the consecration of the blessed 

to be introduced by the clergy 
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to revive an obsolete law. 

ween the actual state of 

ing an obsolete law. It was 
w, but a part of the old 
— 41 6 See 
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should be introd by those 
who a still be 
the old- the old- 
fashioned people. occasion 
to afford redress to because 
there would be none. and ) 
Mr. Barman, from the body of the room, objected 
to the words “ without the acquiescence of the con- 
ion.“ He believed the were quite com- 
petent to deal with the question. He moved that the 


word “ goodwill” be substituted for “ 


be tantamount to the upsetting of apostolic order. 
A 4 discussion then ensued between the Rev. 
M. W. — who contended that it was wise to 
adopt some such words as those objected to, though he 
did not care whether the word used was good will“ 


or “‘ acquiescence,” though he would ** conour- 
rence ; the Rev. Joux Epwarps, who objected be- 
cause it involved the questions to be raised 


by minorities; the Rev. Mr. Gatusrootzs, who 
congregation er passmanen; tae ov. 0. Le Germ 
co on or ers ; O. EYT, 
who declared that the recent riots at Stoke Newing- 
ton could be traced to the raising up 2988 
ishioners by the Ritual Commission; Rev. 
uke RIVNOrOoN, who . that the aggrieved 
parishioners could not be left out, because it was the 
moral obligation of the priest to consult the good 
wishes of his people; the Rev. Sir. H. Baker, 
F. White, Esq., the Rev. Orb 2 
and the Hon. and Rev. F. R. 8 
Hon. C. Woop, conten led that the real question 
to be considered was whether they 
pared to contradict the resolutions 
day at the i 


Amidst ' 
ceeded to explain that the mover and seconder 
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one for fast days, one for thank«givings, 
and a sermon on things io general. 
There are too many of these sermons on things in 
and they tire people, There is not en 

em. True eno we should only 
, but surely it might now and then be 

new and attractive form. Th 
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Spargeon has, it is stated, received another 
for his orphanage from an anonymous friend. 


Mr. 


by a different name. 
B.A. from Magdalen Hall, 


4 hipman in 

Indian navy, and received the Victoria Sree for 
bravery while serving on shore durin 

y with the Indian Naval Brigade.—Ch 


Tus Iazun Caurce Commission will soon, it is ex- 


present Commission which distinguishes it from any 

one—vis., that it is directed specially to 

aire and report respecting the revenues received, 
their 


been an inquiry into this corporation, or the ad- 
ministration of the very large property which, under 
the Charch Tem Act, as the sa 
fell in, has been vested in its hands. The 
has now been upwards of thirty years in 
existence, and there is no self-governing body, whose 
affairs, after so long a period, it would not be 
desirable to investigate. The Commission differs 
from former ones in this respect also, that every 
member is empowered to suggest improvements in 
all departments of the Charch.—Correspondent of the 
Nimes. 

Rior rm Art Saints Cuurcu, Launer. — On 
Sunday morning the above church was the scene of 
a great uproar. Immediately the procession of 
0 and choristers entered the church, acoom - 

ed by Dr. Lee and Mr. Mackonochie, a large 
number of those present hissed and hooted them, and 
during the lessons for the day the same unseem 
noise, accompanied with groans, took place; but 
when the man appeared with a long taper to light 
the candles of the altar, the 1 — became general, 
and there were ories of No Popery in our English 
churches!” Mr. Mackonochie commenced his ser- 
mon in the midst of a storm of hisses, and evidently 
with great nervousness, occupying only six minutes 
in the delivery. When the Eucharistic service com- 
menoed the riot 2 os rey three cheers 
were proposed and respo to by a portion of the 
audience, A rush was then made to the altar, and 


one of the crosses broken, and kicked about the aisle. 
: the communion rails was | 


who | thrown down and broken, the water running down 
the steps. A general fight then ensued with some 


who desired to protect the church from injury. Soon 
after the people retired, shouting Dorn with 
Ritualiam! “Shame, shame!” “ God-eaters!” 
“Traitors!” &o. 

EoouestastiwaAL Arrarrns In America. — The 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States is 
at present agitated on the question of lay represen- 
tation in the various covoferences, and meetings in 
advocacy of such representation are being held in 
all parte of the country. Many of the clergy favour 
it, and at one of these meetings held recently in 
Philadelphia it was announced that, without counting 
the Charch in the Southern States, the Methodists 
numbered 7,576 clergymen and 1,039,184 communi- 
cante; that they owned 10,462 churches, worth 
80,000,000 dols.; 107 colleges and theological 
seminaries, worth 5,000,000 dols.; and sixteen 


| periodicals; and that the laity annually contribute 


6,000,000 dols. for various religious purposes. A 
general convention of delegates from the various 
branches of the Presbyterian Charch in the United 
States has been in session in Philadelphia, and on 
the 8th of November adopted articles of union by 
which all these branches are hereafter to be united 
as one Ohurch. At the convention 313 delegates 
from the Old School, New School, United, Reformed 
and Oumberland Presbyterians, and the German 


a new and faithful version 
salms be provided for the Church, 


SHovutp Nonconrormist Marors o To Caurcu ?— 
This interesting question was incidentally raised at the 
recent election of a mayor for the borough of High 
W yoombe. — —— a vote of thanks to the late 
Mayor (John — ten) Mr. Alderman Hunt, 
who is a Primitive Methodist, in reference to the 
absence of some members of the ion when 
the Mayor attended church, said he shonid like to 
see the ancient custom kept up. He was not, they 
well knew, a constant worshipper at the churoh, his 
was another and more humble place of worship; but 
he considered that he was makiog no sacrifice of 
principle if he went out of respect to the chief 

of this borough ; it was an act of 
him. Mr. Councillor Butler (a 


to attend church in his official capacity. The Mayor 
elect (Mr. Alderman Wheeler), a very Liberal 
Charchman, did not think atten at Oharch an 
emphatic recognition of the union of Church and 
State. If he were a Nonconformist—and some 
people he was sometimes—he thought that 
he could pay his respects to the Mayor and not com- 
promise his principles. The late Mayor said that 
finding the members of the Corporation did not 
accompany him to church in such numbers as he 
thought perhaps they might have done, he deter- 
mined at once not to trouble them any more. He 
wished them distinctly to understand that he did not 
take it as an individual offence; he considered it a 
mark of attention to the office, and not tothe person 
holding that office; that the observance of this 
ancient castom did good to the town at large; and 
that their going to church oocasionally gave im- 
portance to the magisterial office. 

Tue SuNvAY-scHOOL QugsTIon.—There have re- 
cently been conferences of Sanday-school teachers 
of some interest at Manchester and Bradford. At 
the former place, Mr. Alderman Rumney in the ohair, 
Mr. Elijah Helm, of Union Chapel Schools, Oxford- 
street, read a paper on “ Sunday-school Reorganisa- 


ly | tion: the present system considered in relation to 


the wants of the day.” The essayist strongly advo- 
cated preparation classes for teachers, which he 
thought might well be conducted by the pastors of 
the respective churches. It was advisable that per- 
sons of higher society, status, and oulture should be 
induced to take part in the Sunday-school work. 
The young men should be retained in congenial and 
well-condaoted adult classes. The small attendanoe 
at the morning school opened a grave question, and 
it was for the friends of Sunday-schools to consider 
whether the morning school might not well be given 
up, and the labour directed to the general establish- 


ment of separate servioes for sobolags, n interest 


— 
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services in 
of worship as being little caloulated to interest 
the 2 mind, or to counteract the 


pleasure which now allure the young. 
this lay with the ministers, who 
their sermons and services more 


y for 
both 


adoption of the Sanday 
t of Sunday services, the 
classes, and other matters to 
interest the young and keep their minds from wan- 
dering, would ensure a better attendance and be 
productive of good. One teacher asked why it was 
desired that the children should attend the services 


period. 
o Barren wo Buriat.—The following is por- 
of a letter which has been addressed to the 


Nr. and Mrs. Maddison having died, application was 
made to the Rev. Mr. Mirehouse, rector of Colster- 
worth, for the interment, when he refused, not only 
to have the bell tolled on the occasion, but also to 
admit the remains of the child into the oburch 
according to the usual custom; on the ground, I 
understand, that the child bad not been baptized 

a clergyman of the Church of England, but by a 
Wesleyan minister. Under these circumstances a 
request was presented to me by the friends of the 
that I would read the funeral service over 


+ 


5 


assembled 


the corpse 

closed against 
when the reotor sent to demand the certificate of 
baptism, which was at once produced; but instead 
Se ee oe Ooo , he 
1 standing without until the 
mother of the deceased child fainted in the street, 
can ae Sats meee „„ Ses Se 
was Ultimately, 
consented to read the 
in the church), which 
le which I shall not attempt to 
that it was shooking to 
right-minded hearers. 
produced in the village 
which not only inten 


A Nw Reticiovs Movement.—On Thursday 
afternoon a numerous and influential meeting, con- 
advertisement, was held at the Free- 


without more particular 
doctrinal theology.” Amongst the gentlemen pre- 
sent were the Revs. James Martineau, J. J. 
Tayler, J. Gordon, Dr. Sadlier, J. Manners, J. H. 
Thom, H. Ierson, Mr. James Heywood, Mr. W. 
Mr. M. C. Conway, Mr. Hensleigh Wedg- 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld, Mr. Edward Enfield, 
the Rev. P. W. Clayden. Mr. Wedgwood having 
called to the chair, it was explained by Mr. 


was prefaced by the following preamble and de- 
claration of object ” :— 


changes of thought and feeling, uniformity in doctrin«l 
opinion becomes ever more precarious, while moral and 
affinities grow and deepen; and whereas the 
ivine will is sammed up by Jesus Christ himself in 
love to God and love to man; and the terms of pious 
union among men should be as broad as those of com- 
munion with God—this society, desiring a spiritual fel- 
lowship co-extensive with these terms, invites to com- 
mon action . who deem men responsible, 


atteinment truth, bat only for the serlous 


| search 


shove stated. Dr. 


rural parish of Strathblane, in 8 


not for the | 


of it; and who rely, for the religious improve- 
ment of human life, on filial piety an‘ brotherly charity, 
with or without more lar t in — 


articles or 


external rites, to save it from conflict with the know- 


ledge and conscience of and bring it back to 


the essential conditions of harmony between God and 


It was that the society should be called 
“the Free Christian Union,” and to establish a ocen- 
tral church in London. The scheme gives in detail 
the laws and constitution of the union. Mr. W. 8. 
Cookson, the chairman of the former meeting, hav- 
ing moved, and the Rev. J. H. Thom seconded, the 
adoption of the report and the scheme which it 
advanced, Mr. Shaen took ion to the use of 
the word “ Christian,” as being caloulated to exclude 
many of the great thinkers ablio instructors of 
the age, and he moved an amendment with the view 
of having it expunged. The amendment, which was 
seconded by Mr. Davenport, gave rise to a long, 
learned, and interesting discussion, in the course of 
which the Rev. James Martineau urged that the 
word was not a dogmatio but an historic term, and 
could never be got rid of by any man, no matter 
what his theological convictions might be. The 
amendment was ultimately withdrawn, and after an 
ineffectual attempt by the Rev. H. Solly to introdace 
into the preamble, after the word “charity,” the 
words “according to the teachings and example of 
Jesus Christ, as the most manifestation of 
human excellence and divine goodness,” the original 
motion wes agreed to and the scheme adopted. The 
governing body was then appointed, and the pro- 
which had extended over three hours, ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

Tur Rev. James Hamitton, D.D.—On the 


had been absent from his duties for several months 
by | from severe bodily prostration, which from its com- 


menocement afforded little hope of a t 
restoration ; bat that little hope was not fairly extin- 
few “ays, when an unmis- 
, and the 
tranquilly to his rest at the time 


and was 
ale gona Peat! gare 
Regent-square for a over a 
— — 
Dr. Hamilton was the 


and, as he was a man of much 
— oat holio spirit, his death will 
the bounds of the oom munion 
[The funeral will take 


Dr. Candliah, of Edinburgh, will 
funeral sermon next Sanday morning. | 


Beligious Intelligence. 


PENTONVILLE-ROAD CONGREGATIONAL OnURCH.— 
The members of the church and congregation 


"| assembling in the above place of worship, recently 


invited their late pastor, the Rev. A. Bazacott, to a 
farewell meeting in Vernon schoolroom. The school- 
room was well filled. After tea, the Honourable and 
Rev. Baptist Noel, M. A., presided over the publio 
meeting, and spoke in the warmest terms of Mr. 
Buzacott’s Christian character and ministerial 
efficiency. He was sure the loss would be felt 
throughout the district. Mr. Fryer then read an 
address to their late pastor from the church and con- 

ion, and asked his acceptance of a purse of 
gold, as a small expression of their love and grati- 
tude. Mr. Buzacott replied in suitable terms. The 
Revs. D. Jeavons, E. White, and J. P. Clarke then 
addressed the assembly. 

ARgTuuR-sTREET, CAMBERWELL-GATE.—The celebra- 
tion of the thirteenth anniversary of the Baptist 
chapel, Arthur-street, Camberwell, was commenced 
on Sunday week last, when two sermons appropriate 
to the occasion were preached by the Rev. Samuel 
Cowdy, the pastor. On the following Tuesday there 
was a tea-meeting in the Horsley-street schoolroom, 
which was well filled. The Rev. S. Cowdy presided, 
and said that during six years no leas than 285 per- 
sons had been to the church. That fact 
proved that they had spiritual as well as temporal 
prosperity. R. Barrett, Esq., the treasurer, gave a 
brief réswmé of the chapel accounts. The chapel 
was erected in 1854, and cost 3,6001.; side galleries 
subsequently entailed another 400/. expense. The 
result of all their exertions was, that the chapel was 
now, on their thirteenth anniversary, entirely free 
from debt; the last part of the encumbrance having 
been extinguished by the proceeds of a legacy of 
100/., which had been left by a deceased friend. Mr. 
Waters, on behalf of the ladies of the congregation, 
presented Mr. Cowdy with a handsome purse con- 
taining thirty sovereigns. Mr. Cowdy having re- 
turned thanks, several other gentlemen addressed 


meeting. On Wednesday the services were 
— 740 conclusion by an admirable sermon by Then had got « 
the Rev. William Brock, president of the Lenden which they still 


Hamilton was a native of the Bagnell 


Rev. 
sided, and several 
respect and sym 
Betts, W. A. J. 
(Rotherhithe), Tay, Thoday, Tiddy, and De Kewer 
Williams, while letters of for unavoidable 
absence were read from A. 
8 of the Colonial Society, L. Hersohel, G. 
Martin, J. Pillans, and J. Pulling. In the course of 
the evening a suitable address, beautifully illumined, 
in a handsome gilt frame, was presented to Mr. 
Nimmo by Joseph Bell, Neg., the senior deacon, 
With this address was presented a purse containing 
75%. Mr. Nimmo returned thanks for the man 
marks of kindness with which he had been favoured. 
Onrsnax, Bucks.—The services in recognition of 
the Rev. D. Harding, late of Lanoaster, as pastor of 
the Congregational church, were held on Thursday 
last. The esteemed pastor was met by a numerous 
company of his neighbours, and ministerial friends 
from the surrounding towns, and succeeds to the 
pastorate of the church which has so long and 
honourably known him under encouraging auspices, 
Dutverton, Somersetr.—The Independent cause 
in this place may be traced back to memorable 
year 1662, one of the ejected ministers having, it 
is laboured here. The present was 
erected in 1831, during the ministry of the Rev. W. 


, of Mr. Spurgeon's College, 15 
ministers attended to show 


by | Standerwick ; the Rev. J. Poole was his successor, 


bat owing to differences, the church was broken up 
and became extinct. In 1861, the Rev. G. Osborne 
was appointed minister by the Somerset Assdcia- 
tion, and in 1862 a church was formed which is now 
in a hope-al state, with an excellent Sunday -school. 
Mr. Osborne has just been presented with an 
t inkstand, and an address of affection, esteem, 
vonfidence, by the members of the church, at a 
very cordial ng held for the purpose, 

BRieRLeY-HILt.—On the 13th inst. a service was 
held in the Congregational Chapel in this place in 
connection with the settlement of the Rev. W. 

„ The Rev. W. H. Hines, Kidderminster, 
offered the in prayer. The Rev. T. G. 
Horton, Wolverhampton, delivered a discourse on 
“The Constitution of a Christian Church ;” the Rev. 
J. Marsden, B.A., Kidderminster, proposed the usual 
questions ; the Rev. J. Richards, Stourbridge, offered 
— 8 ; the Rev. F. J. — D. D., Principal of 

herham College, delivered the charge. The Rev. 
J. Smith, M. A., of Hamburg, and the Rev. B. 
Bird, Stourbridge, were also present. In the even- 
ing the Rev. J. Bartlett, Worcester, preached a 
sermon to the people. On the following Sanday 
sermons were preached in the morning, by the Rev. 
D. K. 8 m, Dudley, and in the evening by 
the Rev. J. Whewell, West Bromwioh. 

Boatmen’s Ixstitution.—For thirty-eight years 
the operations of this useful society for promoting 
Ohristian knowledge among the labouring classes, 
have been carried on in a dilapidated room, which 
was originally a loft over a stable; but on Thursday, 
the 21st inst., a very neat and convenient buildin 
erected by the friends of the institation, was —— 
in Sale-street, Paddington. A devotional service was 
held at four o’clock, conducted by the Rev. Rowley Hill, 
M.A. A social gathering took place at six o'clock, 
when nearly 150 sat down to tea, and a public meet- 
ing was afterwards held. Alfred D. Chapman, 1 
the treasurer presided, and after the Soriptures 
been read, and prayer offered by the G. D. 
Macgregor, of Paddington Chapel, the chairman in 
an interesting speech declared the building opened 
free from debt. The meeting was afterwards 
addressed by the Rev. J. Clifford, M.A., of Praed- 


street, George Hanbury, Esq, T. A. Denny, Reg., Mr. 
Beamont, the missionary agent, and other gentle- 
men 


Morey Cnarxt, Prymovrn.—On Friday, Nov. 15, 
a public meeting in commemoration of the reopen 
of the above chapel was held in the adjoining sohool- 
room. The room, which was very tastefully decorated 
with evergreens and mottoes, was crowded to excess, 
After tea, at which 300 persons were present, the 
pastor, the Rev. Brainerd Hickman, stated that 
daring the twelve months the chapel had been opened 
the church and congregation had steadily increased, 
and the Sunday-school, which was commenced with 
seventeen scholars, now numbered 115. Letters 
having been read from the Revs. T. C. Page, W. 
Whitley, T. Horton, J. Stock, LL. D., regretting their 
absence, the meeting was addressed by the Revs. O. 
Wilson, M.A. of Sherwell Chapel; J. Banks, Wesleyan 
Minister; Mr. Gilbert; Rev. E. Jones, of Ipswich, a 
former pastor at Morley Chapel; Professor Charlton, 
of the Western College; Rev. J. Wood, Presb 
minister; and the Rev. M. Murray, of Peterborough. 
On the following Sunday anniversary sermons were 
preached by the Rev. E. Jones. 

WomsBwe.t, Yorksaineg.—On Monday evening, a 
well-attended tea and public meeting was beild in 
commemoration of the opening of the Congregational 


church in this place. At the meeting afterwards 
held, Mr. John Orossley, of Halifax, presided. He 
stated that the cost of the building was 2,5001. 

for 600/., in addition to 
wanted 
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1 abore which the 
prayer those that are dyiog 
„ Alm st as the drop fell a loud explo- 

on the left of the gallows, followed 
another. 


115 
“il 


2 


was startled by it, 
t use their arms in- 


they were only fog- 
we 


on the 

almost over gaol. Still, their effect was 
none who saw through the 
= m te, upturned faces below, the 
ling their weapons round the scaff Id, the 
rA loudly that God would take the great 
ng of the conviots then as some atonement for 
us in this world, will forget a scene which is 
to describe, and almost impossible to efface 
from the memer of those +h: saw it. On this, how. 
ever, we need not dwell. Alen died almost inst«ntly. 
80 aleo did Gould. The suffering of Larkin, however, 
seemed very grest, and it was ne«rly two minates before 
he ceased beating the air in ineffectual struggl-s, whioh 
made the halter by which he hung quiver and jerk as if 
every moment it would be broken. It is aid, though 
we keow not with what trath, that the bangman had 
so-clumely adjusted the round this culprit’s neck 
he suffered more than he would have dove had the 

of the scaffold been more carefully performed. 
ring the whole time that the criwioals remained 
the clergymen continued their prayers audi bly. 
Before the bodies had hung for about half an bour the 
crowd, with the exception of the special constables, bad 
almost entir-ly dispersed. When at vine, the bodies 
cut down, hardly any but thove on duty round the 
were present. remains of the ou'prite wer» at 
carried down the ladders leading from the scaffold, 
and taken across the pri-on into a little cell, where 
they were laid on benches. The straps which had bound 
them were then removed, and the surgeon came 
aod certified formally as to their deaths. Singularly 
enough, a far as the ex on of their features might 
be judged, Allen seemed to have suffered mst, though 
he diei earli- st and apparently without a struggle. The 
features of Larkin, who j rked the very scaffold itcelf in 
his convulsive struggles, were as pla id as hougb he had 
merely fallen asicep. The remains of Gould, two. 
showed signs of tranquillity in death as those of 
Larkin. Tue hauds were opened wide; those of Larkin 
were merely folded together; bat with Allen, who had 
apparently never moved, the finger-»ails seemed almost 
dug into the fle-b, About the middle of the day the 
ies were bo without form or ceremony, in the 
geol passage where wes the marderer is , the 
only other murderer —indeed the only other orimin l 
that has ever suffered death in Salford Gaol. Withio 
half an hour after the bodies were teken down the 
streets of Manchester were as — and as 1 
as if it were Sunday, and the hawkers were selliug lest 
and oconfessions—speeches which were 
never uttered aod confessi ns which were never made, 


i 


signals 


Eu 
soldiers 
priests 


So over, withoat word or sign, either of a 
or t, the first Fenian executions for shee in 
Great Britain. 


It is as yet too early, perhaps, to judge of the 
moral impression which bas been produced by this 
terrible example, but there is reason to hope that it 
has struck terror into the hearts of the Fenian in- 
cendiaries and assassins. The news was telegraphed 
to Dublin in the course of the day. The of 
newspsepers was immense, bat there was no appear- 
ance of great excitement, and those who met at 
street corners and talked over the event are said to 
have looked stupifled.“ Troops were kept in the 


barracks, and strong patrols of police paraded the | agreed 


streets within short distances from each other, and 
armed with revolvers and cutlasses. On Sunday, 
however, a pistol was fired—or said to be fired—at 
a police-inspector and constable standing at the 
station door at Sackville-street. But neither 

of the men were hurt, and no arrests made, and 
there is some hope that there has beena mistake. At all 
the Roman Oatholic chapels in Dublin prayers were 
offered for the souls of the executed Fenians. At 
Manchester, on Sunday, between 1,000 and 2,000 
Irish paraded the streets in procession with a drum 
fife band playing funeral music. Bristol, where 

is a large Irish population, was quiet. At 
Liverpool, where the greatest precautiens were 
taken, there was not the slightest attempt at dis- 
turbance. At Birmingham on Saturday night a 
disturbance took place near St. Mary's Cburch, and 
several persons were seriously injared there and in 
other localities. On Sunday some 5,000 or 6,000 
Irishmen paraded the streets and went to the ceme- 
tery, where they joined in some of the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church over an imaginary body. In 
London the fanatical Mr. Finlen got together a mob 
on Clerkenwell-green, and delivered an incendiary 
address in memory of “their murdered brethren” 
who had been “ocrvoified” for the sake of Ireland, 
40. A procession was then formed, composed of 
some 2,000 persons, who marched through the 
streets and the fog to Hyde Park, where Mr. Finlen 
delivered. what was called a funeral oration. The 
ting of the De Profundisconcladed the proceedings. 
N another gathering was ſormed. The lau- 

| at this meeting was more violent than any 
employed by the other leaders of the demonstration, 
for the aristocracy were most vehemently denounced 
and the institution of a Republic vindicated. At the 
conclusion of the speeches a very impressive and, 
to some extent, dramatic, scene was enacted. All 
the Roman Catholics present knelt down on the grass 
with their heads unoovered, and the prayers pre- 
scribed by the Roman Catholic Churoh for the repose 
of the souls of the dead were read from a missal, the 
responses being uttered by the crowd with great 
solemnity. In the evening there was another meet- 
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working men desire to offer their condolence to, and 
express their sympathy with, the bereaved families 
of the three men execated by the Tory Government 
on Saturday last at Manchester, and express their 
regret and indignation at seeing the political scaffold 
again reared in this country.” 


At Bow-street, on Saturday, a gentlemanly-loo 
man, who gave the name ‘Baty, and ree 
scribed himself as a medical student just returned 
from Hamburg, but who is to be “ Colonel” 
Burke, a Fenian officer (su to have commanded 
— a in the month of Feb- | #nnouncing their determination within the 
y last); and who, it appears, has to | days of the session, and not then taking a vote on 
escape from Ireland to this coun gwen chains | Crean \ 
before Sir T. Henry with treason-felony within T. Te- 
Majesty's dominions, another man, named Casey, tio i 
was chi with assaulting the police and obstruot- 
r in the prosecution of their duty. Mr. | of mules. 
Poland, who appeared for the ation, instructéd | Sir H. Varney impressed on the Government the 
by the Solicitors to the Treasury, said it was | advisability of taking advantage of the opportunity 
originally proposed to send the prisoner to Ireland, | to obtain historical, geogrepbical, and other scientifio 
but as most of the overt acts were alleged to have | information ting try | 
been committed in England, it was thought that it} Mt. Lasovctters was under the impression before 
would be better to proceed here. Inspector Thompson | he read the Blue-book that we were 
having stated the circumstances under which the | for a definite ze the release English 
prisoner was arrested, Burke was remanded. captivese—but he found from the ultimatum that it 
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a vf going to war to maintain our 
Postscript. Mr. Ossonmν — 4 Mr. Lowe was not justified 
— in ing the he had without testing the 
Wednesday, November 27, 1867. the House by a vote. This war arose from 
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YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT. 
The House of Lords sat for only a few minutes 
yesterday, and transacted no basiness of importanos. 
: bi 


In the House of Commons Sir R. Patwer obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the law relating to 
the sale of reversions in the Court of Chancery. | 

Mr. Hue@essen reintroduced his bill of last session 
to alter and amend the laws relating to tarmpiie | 
trusts; and Mr. Saeripan his bill to compel railway 
companies to establish some means of commanice-. 
tion bt veen guards and passengers. 

The House having resolved itself into committee 
of supply, 
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THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. | Sie ORTHOOTE 
eceived the House, 
war had not 

would not 


£ 
2 


SF oe 
if 


conceived it was their duty to support the honoar of 


the country by sending an of Abyssinia. 

expended one shilling which had not Mr. 

appropriated by Parliament, and it was because ment for the 

votes and ap 8 were exhausted that they | think any ad 

now came to Parliament to ask for assistance and to details of the 
. 

carried on till about the month of Ap t which 

it would be expedient that our troops should leave | #04 1 have asked for e vote. He considered alao 
Abyssinia, he believed it woald be to inour ihg revenues of Bytes « ying 


an expenditure of about three millions and-a-balf, India fn advance of the expense 


expedition. 
which, if they were called upon to replace the troops’ 
taken from India, would be increased by about 2 
800, 000l., making 3,800,000. in all; but of this only 


. 
25 
eS 
F 
. 
+ 
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2,000,000. would be required in the present financial 
year, and he ooaoiaded by moving that a vote be re 
amount. 


Mr. Lows observed that this war had commenced Rr 


without notice to the House of Commons, and he 
charged the Government with having induced the 


House to believe that they were not going imme- the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. E. James, 
diately to take any decisive. steps against King (C., took place on Monday. There were three candi-' 
Theodore, and that having created that impression | dates—Mr. Jacob Bright and Mr. Mitchell H ; 
they never ceased making preparations for war, and the less advanced of 
that they only communicated the fact that they were 

t had the show of hands. 


going to war at the moment of the prorogation of 
ing took place yesterday. 


Parliament. And not only had they treated y 

the House in this unconstitutional manner, but they | Bright been returned by a triumphant majority 
had acted directly against the provisions of the Act over the numbers polled by both his opponents. The 
of Parliament for the settlement of the government} poll commenced with t spirit, and has 
of India. He could imagine no more humiliating posi- | carried on with u activity all day. 

tion for the House tobe io. They could notallow the Bright had a majority of 700 at 9 o'clock, and 
expedition to be perilled; they were compelled to | ms was steadily increased 

vote the money, and thereby impliedly to sanction the 

an expedition on the propriety of which they had 
not been consulted. 

Lord Stanuey said this was an expedition which 
no Government would have determined upon if they 
had not been impelled to it by absolate necessity. 
It was not undertaken to increase our N for 
we have too much territory on our han ready ; 
and if it were otherwise, he did not think Abyssinia Totes 5 Pgs Bye. 8 wile 5 — 
was in that part of the world which we should covet 1 rele athe A0 ** ey wood 4,' ++) 
to possess. But the question was not the question | Ine * 0 eien return was as follows ee 


of the prisoners alone. They had to consider what Bright * oe * rere 
would be the effeot on our prestige in India of leaving — 10 oe 0 ie 
these prisoners to their fate, which would, he „% SOY Oe oe 


believed, have been seriously damaged. With regard 
to the difficulties of the expedition, be did not think MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 

they were greater than our troops had enovuntered , Fresh up to our market to-day the arrivals of wheat from 
in Bhootan or Barmah, and he heard nothing of the | I snd Kent have only been moderate, and the quality 
anticipated difficulties from those who were engaged | e senerelly * was pre inquiry Ser — 
in the expedition. He admitted that if, when he * =* * 15 effooted sales, 2 ve n 
addressed the House on the 26th of July, they had 2 eee id 3 ’ 
determined on the expedition, and he had not , —.— * Lee 4 2 Barley * erry rls — 
announced the expedition, he should have been guilty 


- Monday's reduced currency. Very little business was con- 
of an act of folly, but he denied that this was the | siedsa in any kind of produce afloat, and both wheat and 
case. The decision was not come to till within a few 


bariey, passage, were ruther easier, Malt was dull, and 
days of the close of the session. No doubt it would — in price, Oats were slentifal ; and good sound corn 
have been possible to have announced it then, but it | moved off slowly, at the late reduction in values. Beans were 
would not have been possible to have taken a vote, | in little request, at Monday's currency. Peas maintained late 
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Wo report elsewhere, at some len 
i of r of 


favour of the 
Council ts on 
ffered by the President of the Council, 
vis., that the application be made by mem- 
of some religi denomination. This 


ing eventually 
action of the 
and of the scheme pro 
mission of 1858, which suggested that grants 
should be given to all schools complying 
with certain sanitary and other —— 
without any refercnce to religious education. A 
new aspect has been given to the question by 
the resolutions of Karl Russell, which will be 
moved by his lordship in the Upper House next 


a resolution in favour 
one of schools, 
y the Royal Com- 


* e 
n 


[Monday ; ong of which affirms that “ the diffa- 
sion of knowledge ought not to be hindered b 


differences,” and recomm 


there shall be a Minister of Education. 


Bright, 
largest 


1 divenl 

by 1 olaims of 

nothing politicians both in the House and 

among the consti ies. We are in great 

hopes that the verdict of South Leicestershire 
to-morrow will have a similar result. 

The Italian Parliament has been summoned 

or the 5th of December, and, in view of the dif- 

ies of General Menabrea’s Cabinet, the Em- 

is endeavouring to give it indirect support. 

of the French troops has 

y left Rome, but a small force will be left 

ita Vecchia till the Roman question is 


in their ranks, and 


o constitutional struggle in Austria is about 

to be renewed. The democratic measures which 
been passed with remarkable unanimity 
Lower House of the Reichsrath, now 


his = has added twenty new 

the Upper House of the Reickeeath, 
ement there is little doubt 
es in the constitution 


udiciary Committee have reported in favour of 
the ment of the present occupant of the 
White House. It is more than douwbdtful if any 
such step will be really taken, which may be 
regarded as a sign of the e ion of the 
Republican leaders at the issue of the autumnal 
elections. The President does not seem to fear 
their threats. In addressing the Conservative 
Army and Navy Club he said that these elec- 
tions had justified his confidence in the people, 
who had come to the rescue of a violated con- 
stitution. The correspondent of the Daily News 
views the recent declaration of Northern opinion 
as likely to bring about some kind of compromise 
of the disfranchising clauses of the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts, and as giving the Southern whites 
another opportunity of frankly accepting the 
situation, and relying on majorities alone to 
enable them to retain the 8 in their 
own hands. They are not likely to have much 
trouble with the negroes, who show more sense 
and good feeling than their late masters. In the 
Alabama Convention, for instance, where they 
are in a majority, the negroes passed resolutions 
in favour of a total amnesty. 


THE MANCHESTER EXECUTIONS. 
AurHoves,' as the habitual readers of this 


journal must very well know, we think the 
abolition of capital punishments would be a 


| 


wise as woll as humane policy for this country, 
and on that d are unable to express our 
entire approbation of the Manchester execu. 
tions, we cannot hesitate to record our con- 
viction that, if the extreme penalty of the law 
is to continue to be exacted for any offence, 
the crime brought home to the wretched men, 
Allen, Larkin, and Gould, was not of a cha- 
racter which would admit of being treated as an 
exception. Assuming that the evidence given 
at the trial warranted the conviction, and that 
the late convicts were unquestionably guilty of 
doing what they were charged with having 
done, the case, as it seems to us, could not be 
reasonably put into the category of those in 
which the prerogative of mercy might find 
suitable scope for exercise. It is not at all 
necessary, in order to vindicate the course 
taken by the authorities, to blacken the per- 
sonal character of the deceased culprits, nor to 
deny that in their too successful enterprise 
they may have exhibited a disinterested con- 
tempt of which had a dash of heroism in 
it. We y admit whatever can be truly 

in their favour in this respect; but even 
if their motives were more worthy of admiration 
than we think they were, we hold that the out- 
rage of which as were guilty was one that no 
Government could treat with exceptional cle- 
mency. Had Mr. Gathorne Hardy seen his 
way clear to commute the death penalty in 
regard to Larkin and Gould for one of penal 
servitude for life, we should have rejoiced in 
this further of his anxious discrimina- 
tion—but since he felt himself constrained to 
decide otherwise, we deem it only due to him 
so far to share his painful responsibility as to 
abstain from breathing against his decision even 
a whisper of disapprobation. 

So far as society is concerned, the crime 
which Allen and his companions have expiated 
on the scaffold was of the most heinous as well 
as dangerous character. It was a murderous 
assault upon the sanctuary of justice—a com- 
bined and deliberate attempt to substitute the 
violence of political partisanship for the pro- 
cesses of law—an active conspiracy to break 
down the safeguards of personal rights and 
liberties in the maintenance of which all ranks, 
all classes, all parties, are equally and vitall 
interested. If, as Edmund Burke once said, 
all our institutions exist for the sake of putti 
twelve men together in a jury-box—if the chie 
end of civil government be the calm, impartial, 
and effective administration of justice—if it be 
supremely desirable to keep tyranny and 
terrorism by whomsoever resorted to under 
check—then the offence of the Manchester 
malefactors was of a nature which society could 
not afford to encourage by any show of indul- 
gence. 

We confess our surprise no less than our 

at the endeavour which has been made to 

iate the crime of Allen and his associates by 
claiming for it the forbearance due to political 
offences. This we cannot help regarding as, to 
say the least, a very mischievous confusion of 
ideas, or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, a erous misapplication of language. A 
blow lev against the political organisation 
of the country may, or may not, be justifiable 
in given circumstances—but the character of the 
act cannot be made to turn exclusively upon the 
end which is thereby sought to be effected. 
That will necessarily be determined in part, and 
ought to be determined, by the nature of the 
agenoy to which recourse is had for the purpose. 

e Swing incendiarism of the old Reform 
period originated rather in public discontent 
than in private malice, but no one dreamed of 
treating it as a political offence. When con- 
spiracy proceeds to acts which threaten, not 
merely existing form of Government, but 
the guarantees of social order and individual 
safety which should be secure under any form 
of Government whatsoever, its object may be 

litical, but its mode of warfare is simply bar- 

us and anarchical. He who tries to break 
the arm of justice, does that which relieves 
authority from any obligation to analyse his 
motives. He may be impelled by religious 
fanaticism, or by race antipathies, or by political 
aspiration—but he uses a weapon for his pur- 
pose which the civilised world has l to 
consider 952 There are orimes against 
society which no motive can be held to excuse. 


(A mere trial of force against force may occur 


under conditions which make it venial—but a 
crusade inst the judicial institutions of a 
country, which are essentially non-political, and 
the grag ap working of which is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of social order, is 
what no community can tolerate. 

If there is one thing more than another which 
Englishmen, and especially English Liberals, 
should visit with the whole weight of their con- 
demnation. it is overt action, by whatever motive 
stirred, which tends to weaken the competency 
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of the civil force to give effect to law, and which 
exposes it to violent assault by the lawless. We 
have all the deepest interest in hedging round 
the meanest officer of justice with a sentiment 
of inviolability whilst engaged in the execution 
of his duty—in making policeman’s trun- 
cheon as formidable to the criminally-di 
as the rifle and bayonet of the soldier. We must 
govern by public opinion or by martial rule, 
and whoever does aught to enfeeble the sanc- 
tions of the former, does what he can to drive 
the community into acquiescence with the latter. 
Law should be able to enforce its decisions so 
easily, 80 * uninterruptedly, as to 
conceal from view the organised physical force 
behind it, and any offence which lowers the 
ascendancy of public sentiment over brute 
strength in the administration of justice should 
be regarded with special abhorrence by the 
asserters of political freedom. It shakes the 
foundations upon which their liberties rest. 
It is an inexcusable affront offered to the 
most ious result of our civilisation. As far 
as it succeeds it is a triumph of matter over 
mind, and throws us back upon the coarsest and 
the most exacting of all the ies available for 
the tion of order. we are to allow 
our judgment to be influenced in any way by 
itical considerations, we are bound to say that 
crime of the Manchester conspirators as- 
sumed, not a lighter, but a deeper hue in conse- 


uence. 
0 We have viewed with growing concern the 
manifestations of rowdyism which are becoming 
common amongst us. e need not trace them 
just now to what we su to be their source. 
he audacity of lawlessness, however, greatly 
disturbs us—and for this reason especially, that, 
unless speedily cowed, it will be certain to pro- 
voke reaction. We do not want to see our 
lice armed with revolvers, and we cannot 
k with common patience upon the growing 
use of that deadly weapon by disaffected citizens. 
It is a bad symptom, and, as a practice, it 
deserves no quarter. We confess we have no 
ilection for being bullied by “ 2 
and no political opinions could make us look 
with extenuation upon the so-called patriotism 
which sets at defiance the most obvious precau- 
tions of social order. Our conceptions of poli- 
tical — are — K us to 
repudiate wi rowdy spirit 
excited from — W. hate the 22 
bered pistol as we hate the stiletto. We see no 
excuse for resorting to it. We cannot consent 
to shed over it the glare of a false sentimentality. 
We regard the wretched men who suffered on 


Saturday last as having been convicted of 


papel Riccar ll amped voll = mor 
some ; we our 
mado Tnown to ell concorntd thet lawless 
. e oe me 
machinery, shall not escape its legal doom. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE 
IRISH QUESTION. 


A uxrree from the pen of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith to — ily a of E Lr dis- 
remarkable insight into itical wants 
b Lreland. and makes a r oontribution 
towards solving the most perplexing of modern 
—1 0 problems — how may Irish disaffection 
be cured? We eagerly seize the oppor- 
tunity of turning the attention of our ers 
from the tragic event on which we have com- 
mented in the foregoing article, to the claims 
which the Irish people have upon us as a nation, 
and to the remedial policy which, it is to be 
hoped, the English people will show themselves 
well inclined to adopt. a 
Mr. Smith’s diagnosis of the complaint under 
which Ireland pines, strikes us as in si 
accordance with all the known facts of the case. 
Her present state, he says, is not one of 
material suffering—the farmers are prosperous, 
and w are considerably higher than they 
were. Fenianism is not religious, nor radically 
economical (though it has in it a socialistic ele- 
ment), but national. The influence of religion 


in Irish — neiowtbood, overrated. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood 


ve never been a 
revolutionary class, nor, as a rule, even a poli- 
tical class. In Ireland and in America alike 
they have stood aloof from Fenianism— 
but have no control over the movement 
whatever. Religion has appeared to be the 
cause of Irish disaffoct ion, because the division 
of religion coincides with that of race.” It has 


want of national institutions, of a national 
capital, of any objects of national reverence and 
attachment, and, consequently, of anything 
deserving to be called national life.” In Ire- 
land,” said a despondent statesmen in Mr. 
Smith's „we can make no appeal to 
patriotism, we can have no patriotic sentiments 
in our schoolbooks, no patriotic emblems in 
our schools; because in Ireland everything 
atriotic is rebellious.” In these few words 
ies the secret of the never ceasing ten- 
dency of the Irish people towards disaffection. 


we 
regarded us pretty much 
first judge ourselves fairly, 
remembering always that they 
and sentimental, and need some centre of national feel- 
ing and affection, more than ourselves, 

If this be at the bottom of what ails the sister 
country, the knowledge of it will assist us in 
judging of the 9 and adaptation of our 
remedial — e have given the Irish, as a 

edge 0 y kind intentions, a better system 


pl 
of education than our own—but improved edu- 
tends to excite in them political aspi 


cation 
tions for which their minds were too and 
their vision too limited before. We shall of 
course abolish the Irish Church Establishment— 
but when Protestant ascendancy shall have been 
swept away, the Protestants will then become 
Irishmen— mf as they were in the days of 
Swift and of the Volunteers, the most seditious 
Irishmen of all. We may hold down a depend- 
ency by force, in Russian and Austrian fashion 
— but force will never make the hearts of two 
—— one, especially when they are divided by 
sea. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith suggests the necessity of 
“some decided measure of provisional decentra- 
lisation which shall make Dublin 8 the 
or an 


rebel.” 


Irish, 
are more imaginative 


good to its rightful owners, the Irish people.” 
I wish it were not extrav t to hope that for the 
a short 
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Wld bid is sheed this day. 

We trust it is not Quixotic to ind a hope 
that a reformed Parliament may follow this 
advice, in spirit, if not in letter—and that a 
genuine effort will be made to approach Ireland 


on that side of her national character which is N 


most open to favourable im ion. It surely 
ought not to be impracticable to kindle the fire 
of kenest patriotism in the bosom of the Irish 
people, or to evoke sentiments which will ex- 
tinguish chronic disaffection. ‘“ Once get rid 
of this deadly international hatred, and there 
will be hope of real union in the future.“ 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON 
THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


Ir is easy to believe that the Emperor Napo- 
leon is quite sincere in desiring to obtain a final 
solution of the Roman difficulty by means of a 
Conference of the European Powers, and it is 
as easy to understand the objections of the 
several Governments to take pert in a diplo- 
matic assembly, the purpose of which, beyond 


reconciling the conflicting claims of the Pope 
and th ing of Italy, has not been defined. 
Napoleon III. has saved the Sovereign Pontiff, 


been only an additional irritant, not the sore.” } but has made Italy ungovernable. Events have 
Nor is even the land question fundamental, nor | proved that the September Convention is an in- 
would any measure of tenant-right satisfy Trish tolerable hardship to the Government of 


disaffection, unless, indeed, it were one of 
ian confiscation. The real root of the evil 
which now exhibite itecif as Fenianism, is “ the 


Florence, and that it cannot be made to answer 
the e for which it was imposed on Italy. 
If the peror were not in fear of the French 


— — 
— 


peril to himself, and the chances of a revolution 
in Italy, b 
of yy ional 
or us,” sa 
15th of 1 2 
new 


by a 
that there 


she is called upon to protec i 

Prince of Rome in Ms capeaiey Pontiff elaine 
to denounce and set at sane the decrees of 
her ment. The Pope claims that he 


shall not be despoiled of bis hereditary 
the aspirations of a neigh- 
refuses to listen 
impair his rights 


dominions to 


if 
bouring III. resolutel 


to any compromise which wi 


IN 
cern u „ bat 
religious and moral — a 
populations.” The several 
ped reson pa therefore invited to 
erence to examine these uestions, 
and “ by a calm and attentive end of 


= 


to “find the basis of a work of which we must 
not at present attempt to define the limits or 
Mee Vague as is this invi- 

10n, it is ve been accepted most 
of the Powers to which it was 2 
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informed that if Italy abandons t 
ing Rome her capital, there wi 

Pape — 3 does : 

provinces. not 

G , appear 


— 


e cannot — that Napoleon II 
so pertinaciously urge his pro 
vernments of Europe unless he 
to hope 
Austria will back him up in the s tion of 


would 
ect on the Go- 

some reason 
for success. There is no doubt that 


any reasonable compromise, and that in any 
proposal to hand over to Italy the Roman pro- 
vinces he will be supported by Russia, and per- 
haps by Prussia. 

. definite understanding, if not a final 
settlement, is absolutely essential to the future 
welfare of Italy. That country is being ruined 
by her present state of unsettlement, and b 
aspirations which weaken her Government an 
prevent her people from settling down to the 
work of internal organisation and improvement. 
They may ardently desire to have Rome for 
their capital, but the late deplorable events 
have, at least, made it doubtful whether the 
Romans are ambitious of becoming Italian 
citizens. They regard themselves, says Mr, 
Arthur Arnold, writing from Florence, 
“ag the possessors of a unique exhibition, by 
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something must be done. The phrase almost always 


is . denotes impatience with what is, conjoined with an 


MF of all nefions, should 
with him all the — 
eremonials whi “his 
hed eed oe obsti 
arms 
oy deck otha ti, ded the nice 
. be agitated by the 
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22 way fot an ultimate settle- 

man question, it will a the 

crate pn eve Re en er 
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will remove the he lab? stumbling e to 


r of Italy, and the aii on 


“ SOMETHING MUST BE DONE,” 


Max ane seldom in a less enviable plight than 
when they feel driven to express themselves in the 
above It matters very little on which of the 
words oomposiug it the emphasis is placed—the 
moral Indications of the passage remain the same. 
* must be done,” does not vary so mach 
from “something must be done,” nor, indeed, from 
8 must be done,” as to denote a different 
attitude of the will in the speaker. No doubt, there 
is a perceptible shade of difference in the strict sense 
of the words socording to the stress placed upon 
ober of them ; bat, wherever it may be placed, they 
hs are tig: They represent, not resolation, 

bat irresolation; not a determination to reduce the 
speculative to the practical, but a humiliating oon - 
fession that how that is to be accomplished the 
speaker cannot, for the life of him, discern; not a 
concentration of purpose, bat a forced admission that 
no definite purpose has been formed. When people 
in authority, or upon whom special responsibility is 
understood to rest, are redaced to such straite that 
they allow this phrase to escape them, it may be 
safely inferred that, with regard to the partioular 
evil to be remedied, respeoting which they thus ex- 
press themselves, they are, for the time being, hope- 
leasly adrift, without oars, sail, rudder, or compass— 
in other words, it is bat a form of saying they know 
not what on earth to do. 

We believe it was Lord Melbourne who pointed out 
that no state of public opinion in the political world 
needed to be more suspiciously watched than that 
which could only utter itself in this very helpless and 
indefinite manner. We agree with him at least to 
a very considerable extent, When men in general 
can bee their way no further than to the conolusion 
that something must be done, it is tolerably clear 
that they have not as yet got hold of any clue to the 
practical solution of the problem before them. They 
have become aware, no doubt, of a great, and, it may 
be, u growing evil—they are quite sensible of the 
difficulties which must be encountered in every 
direot attempt at removing it—they can discover no 
reason in the nature of things why it should continue 
to exist, but they are also equally at a loss to decide 
how it may be best removed—and so they make up 
their minds that something must be done. Now, in 
relation to many things, this is a mistake, and it 
frequently turns out to be a mistake pregnant with 
mischievous consequences. It compels weak states- 
men to“ take a leap in the dark.” It very often sets 
men upon doing the very worst thing that can be 
done, simply because necessity of action of some sort 
is forced upon them in reference to matters in which 
ne One can dur eny what dort of action is required: 


seine | 


utter inability to demonstrate the means by which 
what is may be changed into what should be. And 


p hence the credit which politicians sometimes get for 


stirring in affairs which are plainly beyond their 
strength. They acquire a reputation of being prac- 
tical merely on acoount of their forwardness to act 
where others get no farther than an admission that 


If action of some kind is desirable—whereas, perhaps, 
certain that the action proposed is as little suited to the require- 
it ne at Pre | merits of the case as a stream of oil to extinguish a 


conflagration. The ory of “something must be 
done,” whenever it beoomes general, seldom answers 


estituté of national ®®Y better end than that of enticing swarms 0 
own interests, the Italians  nostram-mongers out of their obscarity, who, ten to 


one, only divert attention from the remedial agency, 
which is overlooked chiefly because it is at once 
modest and sensible. 


Bat we ye unwarily sliddeo into politios which 
it is our wish to keep oat of this set of papers. 
Coming back to the ordinary matters of daily life, we 
may remark that the phrase whioh just now engage 
t | our attention implies a confession of previous neglect 
People do not commonly use it unless they are con- 
scious that something which ought to have been done 
has, either in ignorance, or blamefully, been left un- 
done. “Must” is the cautionary signal that yoo 
have suffered yourself to float down the current to 
the extreme limit of safety, and that beyond it you 
must expect to meet the corrective or retributive, 
bat, at avy rate, the disagreeable, consequences of 
past inaction. As you sight that signal, you become 
aware that you have been dreaming too fondly to 
heed the voice of present duty. You make a taci' 
admission that moral obligation has not hitherto 
exerted upon you the force of necessity. If only 
things which onght to have been done had been done, 
you would not have been borne down so far as 
„ must. Something or other has been left out of 
your plan of life which should have had a place in it 
Either your observation has been at fault, or you 
have looked but in a single direction, or you have 
been intent only upon one object, and that an insof. 
ficient one, or you have oultivated only one side of 
your nature—at all events, now, if not before, you 
become ocognisant of some foregoing negligence 
which has to be atoned for by unexpected action 
It may be that you have been dodging a plain duty, 
and are canght at last. It may be that you have 
only persisted in putting off to a more convenien' 
season’ what you had no inclination to perform. But 
when you feel compelled to say “ something must be 
done,” you leave it to be inferred that matters which 
should have occupied timely notice have been per. 
mitted to run up arrears against you, and the sudden 
appearance of the bailiff startles you into a confes- 
sion that you have run into debt. 


“ Something must be done,” but what? The very 
cast of the language implies that the speaker has no 
distinct notion of the kind and method of aotion 
which the exigency demands. And this, it may be 
observed, is the almost inevitable consequence of 
letting matters of moral obligation drift until oon - 
science is pulled up by some overbearing necessity. 
In such cases, we commonly find that we have got 
out of our bearings, and we are quite at a loss to 
determine the point of the compass towards which 
we should steer: We resemble one who has pene- 
trated far into a pathless forest and has lost himself, 
who is uncertain whether he should turn to the righ: 
or to dh ee wae should move forwards or 

return backwards, and who is certain of but one 
thing—namely, that it will not do for him to stay 
where be is. His perplexity and peril arise out of 
his previous neglect of obvious precautions. Had he 
been at the pains of leaving behind him at conve- 
nient distances some reminiscence of the way he had 
come, he would have known in his direst extremity 
what remained for him to do, ‘The past would thue 
have shed light upon the present. So, in our course 
through life, there is no safety bat in the resolate 
discharge of the duties of the day within the day. 
We cannot omit for any long period what the day 
requires without exposing ourselves to the liability of 
getting clean ont of our reckonings, and, when the 
conviction flashes upon us that something must be 
done, being wholly incompetent to determine what. 


“Something must be done.” We are all too apt 
to muse, and dream and brood, and—let things take 
their course. We most of us content ourselves with 
forming magnificent plans, or with criticising the 
plans of other people, in place of girding ourselves, 
and going forth to the kind of action which lies 


| 


nearest to hand, If everybody would but do some 


‘thing, however homely and unpretending in its 
character, instead of thinking about grand and 
impracticable designs, the world would seldomer 
hear the phrase upon which we are commenting, 
We lose ourselves in generalities. It is all very well, 
for instance, to nourish within ourselves a desire to 
extinguish poverty, or alleviate suffering, or rescue 
the fallen—but it ig still better to find ont some one 
poor family, or patient, or sinner, and to expend such 
energy, sympathy, care and time and money as we 
have to expend in this way upon individual cases 
lying within our reach. And so with regard to all 
thé so responsibilities of life. What is wanted is 
that each one shoald do what each one can do —that 
every aim should be distinotly defined, and every 
effort practical. We have bat little faith in paper 
plans for great social ameliorations —we have strong 
faith in individual action. Think what might result 
if everybody who professes bis or her conviction that 
something must be done would but set abou: doing 
something on however modest a scale. And this, 
after all, is God's plan—for things would not be just 
as they are, but for their aptness to elicit, exercise, 
train and mature individual character. Bach of us 
would do well to bear this in mind, and when thé 
common ory around us is that something must be 
done, each of us, leaving others to act upon their 
n responsibility, should make it our business to 
deserve the commendation, “‘ He has done what he 
could.” 


Correspondence, 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND SACERDOTALISM. 
To the Ediior of the Nonconformist. 

Dan 818, — Ia reply to your correspondent, ‘‘ Laicus,’’ 
| may state that ia the oharch to which I belong many 
of hia seggestions have bees carried out, to the great 
yenefit of both pastor aad people, For instance, we 
nave lately elected as minister a student from one of our 
wlleges, a thoroaghly educated man, and B. A. of the 
London University; bat he has never been 
“ordained,” nor, I think, is he ever likely to be. After 
nis election we held a “ recognition” service, when the 
aeighbouriog ministers and their people met as, and we 
das od a sicial eveniog together, with perhaps as much 
yrofit as though we hai attended a long ordination ser- 
vie. Ia regard te the other points ia question, one or 
ook our members have frequently conducted the in- 
‘woductory part of the service, and, in the absence of 
he minister, preached the sermon as well. At the 
Lord’s Supper, the pastor, when present, presides, bat 
avariably calla upon two or three of the members to 
agage in prayer. Should he be from home oa the day 
when the ordinance is regularly observed, whoever filis 
ne pulpit, be he layman or cleric, pre- id os at the Lord's 
able. In regard to other duties generally taken by the 
pastor alone, one of our members has p-esided at the 
slemnisation of matrimony, aad the couple so joined 
nave enjoyed as much felicity as though they 
ad been united by the Archbishop of OCan- 
verbury himself. The ordinance of baptism (ad- 
ninistered by us to believers only) has frequently 
been so administered by laymen. The question then 
rises, Has this admixture of the lay aud cleric elements 
vended to lower the latter? Have the ministers been 
aohappy in regard to their status among the people? 
Quite the reverse. Since my membership we have had 
three pastors, all of whom have lived ia unbroken her- 
nouy with their flock, the one who last left us making 
this remark, I have had other churches, aad been 
happy with them, bat [ have never had a tithe of the 
nappiness I have enjoyed with you.” Trusting these 
oractical proofs of the utility of the suggestions of 
Laious may tend to their wider adoption, 

Iam, dear Sir, yours truly, 
E. J. W. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin. — L coneur with those of your correspondents who 
think that the laity are themselves, to a great extent 
esponsible for that position of inferiority in which they 
wre placed in regard to the conduct of public worship, 
vad, generally, to the discharge of public duties of a 
religious character. They may be surprised at the state- 
ment, bat a little reflection will suggest numerous 
ilustrations of its accuracy. 

I know a congregation ia connection with which it 
was proposed to have a Sanday afteravon service ; and, 
when the leading meu were consulted, and the question 
rose by whom was the service to be conducted, wien 
it was uot taken by the minister? one official’ veteran 
gravely expressed the hope that he should never see 
a layman in that pulpit,” and some others concurred in 
his objection. That was doue without waiting for any 
sue from the minister, who would, in fact, have been 
lad to have called the lay element in the church into 
equisition on the occasion. 

Then, do we not all kaow that, if prayer has to be 
fered at a committee, or a blessing to be asked at a meal, 
whether public or private; or if speeches have to be 
ielivered at a meeting, the first thing to be done is to 


look round for u minister, that he muy be the officiating 
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party, though there may be present plenty of laymen 
as competent for the discharge of the duty, and some of 
whom would, perhaps, be able to bring to it more of 
feeling or of freshness ? 

Why ehould the sittings of the Congregational and 
Baptist Unions always be presided over by ministers? 
They are not exclusively ministerial assemblies, and the 
laity have to support the Unions by both their money 
and their personal services, There is no layman more 
used, or honoured, by the Oongregational body than 
Mr. Morley, who takes chairs at ordinary congregational 
meetings, and lays innumerable Congregational chapel 
foandation-stones; but yet, I suppose that, were it pro- 
posed that he shoald preside at the annual and autamnal 
meetings of the Congregational Union, there would be 
such a flattering in the ministerial dovecote as would 
wears even the bold innovator who suggested it. Yet it 
would require very great ingenuity to make out a plau- 
sible case for the perpstaation of the present exclusive 
system. 

Some of the causes which have led to the state of 
things described by your correspondents are of a 
character which one is not disposed severely to reprobate. 
Notwithstanding that State-Churchmen commonly 
sappose that Dissenting ministers are tyrannised over 
by their congregations, the truth is, that Dissenting 
congregations mostly hold their ministers in such respect 
that they willingly acoord to them a position and privi- 
leges to which they are not really entitled. But the 
mistake in this matter has proved to be mischievous for 
both parties; since it turns the heads of the weaker 
members of the ministerial body and exhausts the rest, 
while it incapacitates the laity for doing their proper 
work. 

One of the many cries of the Episcopalian clergy in 
the present day is for lay help” ; and the difficulties 
in the way of obtaining it are of a two-fold character. 
The legal system of the E:tablishment has left no place 
for the laity, and, as a result, the Episcopalian laity are, 
as a rule, unfit to oocupy a place, even if one were found 
for them. We, however, glory in the fact, that we are 
hampered by no legalism, and that, in regard to times 
and places, modes and instraments, we can adapt all oar 
work to the changes and the wants of the passing day. 
Bat we have our traditions and our conventionalisma, 
which are as strong as legal fetters—nay, stronger, be- 
cause they are readily acquiesced in, and seem to receive 
fresh sanction from the support acoorded to them by 
successive generations. 

These will not be abandoned or modified, except as 
the result of conviction and of conscience ; and it is be- 
cause the searching yet temperate discussion of the 
whole question, by both ministers and laymen, is likely 
to bring about much needed changes, that I rejoice at 
the space lately afforded to it in your columns. 

Iam, &e., 
A WORKING CHURCH MEMBER. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dgak Sm. — The concluding paragraph in the letter 
of Vox Populi” induces me to offer a leaf from the 
obapter of my experience and observation on the subject 
of “ gationalism, Ke. 

In the district in which I reside there are a number 

of Independent churches” within a radius of some six 
or seven miles. A band of lay preachers,” members 
of one or other of these churches, formed themselves 
into a ‘* society ” a good many years since, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the Gospel, from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
into the surrounding villages. Daring my connection 
with this “society for a number of years, I have seen 
much to confirm the statements made by Vox Populi,” 
** Laious,” P.“ as to “deficiency,” poetty jealousy,” 
„ priestly isolation,” professional sentiment,” “ priest- 
ism,” Ko., on the part of “ ministers ” and members 
both, and have been pained not unfrequently by the 
manifestation of jealousy and the “priestly” spirit 
in the conduct of some of the ministers” towards the 
“lay preachers,” Although men who, by their piety, 
imtelligence, and self-sacrificing labours, were entitled to 
sympathy and co-operation, they have been treated 
with cold indifference and neglect. I have known one 
of these ministers take his own deacon to task, and tell 
him he thought he was not in the path of duty, and 
would fod it difficult to show Soriptural warrant for 
his practice in going out to preach in the villages.” I 
have heard another say, that when a man commenced 
preaching he was good fur nothing else afterwards.” 
Young men of great promise have left our churches, and 
gone over to the Methodists, because they felt they were 
studiously discouraged and restrained; and others, 
although admiring our system of church polity, &o.,”” 
would not venture to join our congregations, to be 
brought into immediate contact with such a freeziag 
elemen’. The leading idea with some of the ministers” 
has apparently been, that all the energy, zeal, and talent 
within the range of their respective churches must per- 
force be concentrated upon efforts within the area of 
their own respective ‘‘ ministrations,” and that it was a 
great mistake to permit auy portion of their staff” to 
be drafted off to evangelistic work in the villages—or, 
indeed, anywhere outside the limited circle of the r owa 
pastoral operations. 

The effect of this “‘ conservative” system has tended 
to blight the spirit of Christian en/erprise. Not- 
wi the extraordinary inorease of the popula- 
tion in this district, the size of our congregations and 


the numbers of our church members are but about the 
same now as they were a quarter of a century ago. 
Happily, the “‘ policy” of the past is now, I trust, 
coming to be seen as a mistaken one, and a more liberal 
and wise system is gradually coming into operation. It 
is with mea deep, settled conviction, which years and 
observation intensify, that the more the ‘‘ missionary 
evangelistic” spirit is cultivated, the more vigorous and 
healthy will the condition of the Christian Church itself 
become; and that the more the minister” lays him- 
self out to foster that spirit, by assisting in the develop- 
ment and culéure of the varied gifts and talents he may 
discover amongst his people, especially in the young 
members of his church, the more effectively will he 
multiply all the available forces at his command, and 
strengthen his own individual power to carry out the 
great work which he has undertaken to perform. 

We are apt too much to overlook the real objects of 
Christian fellowship and the aim of a “ Christian 
Church.“ It is not simply a garden of delights,” 
where spiritaal refreshment and pleasure and ease are 
to be found and sought continually. Rather must the 
Christian at present regard himself as s labourer in 
the garden, or the field, or the uncultivated waste; as 
a soldier ia the Lord’s army, willing to do the work for 
which he may be best fitted, whatever that may be. 
The question so regarded makes the minister com- 
mander-in-chief; all subordinate offloers take their 
various positions down to the rank and file; each 
one active and intent upon the pertormance of duty. 

The wretched jealousy (too sadly true) alluded to 
by Vox Populi” could scarcely exist if the minister,” 
as the acknowledged leader of the church,“ would, as 
far as possible, seek to train, encourage, and direct to 
its legitimate use and work, whether within or outside 
the boundary of his own church, every variety of talent 
and power which, in the members of bis flock, he could 
lay under tribute; in his breast jealousy in such case 
could find no abiding-place, and his people, taking their 
n from him, stimulated by his example, shamed 
by his spirit, would learn to love, esteem, and encourage 
one another each for his ‘‘own work’s sake.” 

A word or two in reference to the phrase, the call to 
the ministry.” I have sometimes seen these “ calls” 
rejected by young men, not because the soope for usefal- 
ness was not large enough, but because there would be 
hard work and small pay, although in all other respects 
the sphere was ample, and full of promise to any man 
of thoroughly apostolic spirit. That has appeared to be 
the most divine (7) call” which has afforded an open- 
ing to a wealthy church and a handsome salary. I am 
not insensible to the sacrifices which men of education 


and great ability often make to enter, and even to 


remain at the work of, the ministry. But in all cases, 


when the office ” has been accepted, its duties should 


be earnestly performed. 

A true man of business will use the utmost effort to 
secure success ; he will not simply wait for customers, 
he will use persuasion, skill, and tact to secure them, he 
will canvas and invite patronage. In like manner, God 
expects and has promised to bless abundantly all honest, 
faithful effort and work in His cause,—and this He has 
often done. ' — 1 

am yours, &., 
‘ T. B. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiet, 

Sra,—As you have not intimated that your columns 
are closed to any further communications on ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalism and Sacerdotalism,” I wish to say a very 
few words on the letter of “Laious” in your last. 
„ Laious” says, that this letter is written to stimu- 
late discussion on a subject entirely tabooed in Congre- 
gational assemblies, though it engages the attention of 
nine out of every ten educated and intelligent lay mem- 
bers of both Independent and Baptist churches.” He 
also tells us that the ministers govern their flocks and 
the denomination to which they belong. The pulpit is 
theirs; the Lord's table is theirs; the tea-meeting is 
theirs ; union assemblies are theirs; the magazines are 
theirs. The laity dare not (in public) question their 
statements or dispute their conclusions. We must 
accept what they tell us, and be thankful,”—and much 
to the same effect. Now, if this is true, or anything 
near the truth, then the ministers of the Congrega- 
tional churches are a set of imperious tyrants, and 
their members, including the nine out of every ten 
of the educated and intelligent,” are a lot of craven- 
hearted, priest-ridden cowards. The best that can be 
said of this is that it is impartial as respects both 
classes, which I am sorry to say ‘‘ Laicus” sometimes 
is not. Laicus charges me with ‘‘attacking his 
weakest position, ignoring his strongest, and seeming to 
miss to a large extent the drift of his argument.” But 
he does not specify any of his positions which I ignore, 
or any of his arguments the drift of which [ seem to 
miss. True, he says that I pass over what he had said 
about the Communion service, Bat, in the first place, 
he gives this only as an illustration of the ignoring 
of Congregational principles; and, in the second, I did 
not very discreetly pass it over,” but specified it, along 
with the charge of monopolising the pulpit, as the whole 
gist of his complaint agaiast “the drift of our charch 
organisations.” 

**Laicas” then returns to the charge concerning the 
ordination of ministers. On this point he takes up two 
positions: first, that my admission that some of the 
pastors of our churches are mistaken in supposing that 


— 
they have a ‘ Divine call,’ is fatal to the theory of the 
ordination service as commonly observed.” And, second, 
that this service is intelligible and rational only if 
we accept the Apostolical succession dogma.” These 
statements, I must say, fully bear out what Laious 
says about “ having no taste for dialectics.” The fact is, 
it seems pretty evident that “‘Laious” has no very 
clear and definite idea of what ordination, as com- 
monly observed by Congregationalists, does mean. 
According to the theory of Apostolical succession, 
it means that the person ordained receives in actu 
authority to perform the functions of a clergyman or 
priest, and special supernatural qualifications for per- 
forming these functions. But only those have power to 
ordain who have derived it in à direct line from the 
Apostles, and consequently no one has either the 
right to perform these functions or the necessary qualifi- 
cations who has not been so ordained. No; it is clear 
that no Independent minister does, or can, hold this 
theory of ordination ; and it is equally clear that it may 
be an intelligible and rational service,” even if this 
theory is false,—it is so, when it ia what I believe it 
is generally understood to be, a fraternal and moral 
sanction of a relationship already formed,” and a recogni- 
tion of the qualifications—intellectual and moral, but 
especially moral—for the performance of the duties of 
that relationship,*both on the part of the minister and 
the church. The only difference between “ ordination,” 
as commonly observed among Congregationalista, is that 
between “the laying on of hands and shaking hands,” 
which is mere matter of form, and, as such, a matter of 
taste. It is clear that my concession, that some pastors are 
mistaken in supposing that they have a “ Divine call,” 
is no more fatal to this theory of the ordination service, 
than is the fact, that both minister and church, and it 
may be many others, have been mistaken in 
that they have been Divinely directed in forming this 
relationship in answer to prayer, is fatal to the doctrine 
of the efficacy of prayer. My purpose in my first letter 
was to say that Laicus” was so little opposed to ordina- 
tion that it seemed not worth while wasting words on 
the subject. But by some mistake, either on my part 
or the printer's, the word “little” was left out, and 
this is some excuse for “‘ Laicus” missing somewhat the 
drift of my remarks on this subject. But how creditably 
to account for his saying, as he does, that I defend 
ordination “ because it is a general custom,” I am ata 
loss to understand, except on the supposition that he is 
gifted with a very ardent imagination. 

„ Laious” alleges that if yourrpace permitted, it would 


thing relevant to the point under 
all events, “Laious” cannot complein of my 
attempted analogy, that it savours so much of the 
sacerdotal as does his own reply. 


as Laious very sensibly 
remarks. And even if it is true, as I believe it 
the Ohristian ministry is a Divinely appointed institu- 
tion, I would maintain that this is, at least, one 
for ite appointment by Him who is the God 
and not of confusion. But the great 
„ Laious” is now what it was before, that 
excluded from the pulpit. He admits, however, 
the ministers are not alone to blame” for this, but 
that “‘the laity also resist the better impulses and en- 
lightened plans of their pastors.” Well, perhaps if 
these laity had the opportanity they might be able to 


At the same time, priest- 
ridden as the laity is, I am fully convinced that if either 
Mr. Morley or Mr. Jupe were to indicate their willing- 
ness to ocoupy the pulpit, they would very speedily get 
this opportunity of filling up all their Sundays in that 
way. In speakiog of the usage according to which 
the minister alone opens his lips at the Communion 
Service,” Lalcus is very pathetic about the “ ex- 
haustion caused to the jaded pastor” by this half-hour’s 
speaking once a month, (O sic si omnia.) But here, 
again, Laicus,” in the first place, exaggerates the facts, 
unintentionally 1 believe, For this isa rule to which 
there are many exceptions, as the writer knows from a 
very considerable experience. Again, there are many 
reasons why this should be a rule apart from the bo- 
lief that the minister discharges a priest’s fanctions.” 
‘*Laicus” himself admit: that ok course it is the 
proper office of the minister to preside on these occa- 
sions,” and he will admit that there is no service in 
reapect to which it is more important (according to 
Scripture) that propriety should be observed. And 
when we remember how much men are influenced by 
precedents in matters of this kind, it is easy to see how 
sensible men should adhere, perhaps too closely, to a rule 
which it must be admitted is a useful check a zalust vlo- 
lations of propriety. 

I do not deny that the leaven of Sacerdotalism 
exzis s in Congregational Churches, or that it per- 
meates the views of their members concerning the 


ministry, and concerning the significance of all Christian 
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ONE WHO IS “NOT EQUAL TO THE 
RESPONSIBLE SPHERE IN WHIOH HE 
I PLAOED.” 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Srm,—I have felt deeply interested in the several 
letters you have inserted, during the past month, on 
sacerdotaliem, It is a subject which has been much on 
my mind for years past, aud I sincerely hope some good 
will come of the present discussion, I willingly admit 
that a considerable portion of the sia lies at the door of 


the feeling, boldly insisted on the responsibility resting 
upon each one who has the ability, to preach the 
Gospel to his fellow men. It might perhaps be difficult 
exactly to the amount of blame due to each 
party, but it is a lamentable fact that the duty has been 
sadly 

There is another phase of the question which has 
not, I believe, yet been noticed, and which cannot be 
laid to the account of the people. I refer to the way in 
which what is generally called the Benediction” is 
pronounced at the close of our usual services, This 
by some persons to be a small matter, 
serve to show the direction of 
the pronouncing of the Bene- 


of to their highest piteb, with the 
flow of the sleeves, the minister saying, The 
of the Jesus Ohrist, the love of God, and the 


Holy Spirit, be with you all,” it then 


bree 
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proves which way the wind blows. I have been grieved | 
peeves wich ove she wind Mowe. 2 ere trea tte 
too, where all ought to be considered equal, and heave 
asked myself, What ideas can such men entertain of 
their own ? Will they be so good as to inform 
us from whence they derive their supposed authority 
for such an assumption? Until that information is 
given, I must continue to hide my head in shame, if not 
in disgust. I heard of one lately who said to his people. 
“TI pronounce the blessing upon you at the close of 
evening service, but I wonder whether any of you carry 
it beyond the door”! It is assuredly unnecessary to 
go to the Ritualists in order to find sacerdotalism. 

| AN OLD OBSERVER. 


November 23. 


SPIRITUAL HELP FOR TAE EAST OF LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


the notice of the public ; bat we should be unfaithfal to 
the position in which God has placed us if we kept 


The East London Congregational Association was 
formed in 1861, as a branch of the London Oongregs. 
tional Association, and till the end of last year received 
part of its support from the parent society. 
that 


1867. 
trom the 


. 
445 


21 


i 


least 


100. from 
beyond our own circle, to raise a corresponding sum of 
2501. 


We have now five Evangelists and a Bible-woman at 
work in Wapping, Ratcliffe, Poplar, Mile Kad, and the 
district around Wycliffe Chapel. And we cannot believe 
that Obristian brethren in more favoured localities will 


3; and we shall require 


is but right to say that the church in Stepney Meeting- 
house receives no help from this association, but supports 
two missionaries of its own, and at the same time oon- 
tribates largely to the funds of the association. 

We lay this appeal with much confidence before our 
Christian friends throughout the metropolis, and ask (1) 
whether there are not individuals who could support 
each his own Evangelist working among the masses of the 
East? and (2) whether there are not churches which 
could support a representative Evangelist in our 
neighbourhood? It will give us great pleasure to com- 
municate with individuals or churches so disposed, 
as well as to acknowledge any gifts, large or small, 
which may be remitted to us. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN KENNEDY, 27, Stepney-green, 
JAMES BOWREY, Hon, See., 18, Stepney , 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


The evacuation of Rome by the French troops will 
probably soon be completed. Three regiments of 
the line, the 29th, 19th, and 59th, have received 
EN 
may a Vienna . mperor 
leon has informed the Austrian Cabinet that he yet 
not intend to withdraw the whole of his arm 
from “tin Gel "Veo at present. 1 

ecchia, we presume 

uestion is settled. , 
A to the Patrie the Pope is now willing 
go into conference unconditionally. The Temps 
representative of his Holiness will limit 
his demands to a guarantee of the status guo, making 
at the same time the following declaration :—‘‘ The 
Holy Father must absolutely maintain his non pos- 
the other demands of Italy. His 


his successor should 


adherence of Prussia is considered certain, and that 
of land probable. The Etendard of yesterday 
says that the adhesion of all the Powers to the 


more like a balloon, which unmistakeably | 


Conference on the Roman question is certain. It 
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| shall be selected as the seat of the Conference on the 
Roman question. 

Garibaldi is to be released. The patriot being 
unwell during the last few days, the Government 
immediately sent Professors Zanetti and Chinozzi to 
visit him. They found him somewhat improved, 
but declared that the health of the General would 
suffer if he remained in that climate. In consequence 
of this declaration a Council of Ministers was held, at 
which it was decided that Garibaldi should be trans- 
ferred without delay to Caprera. 

Bri has recommenced on a large scale in 
the Cam and Marittima provinces. 

The Pope is sending back all his Garibaldian 
prisoners, some 1,600. His Holiness has been 
slightly indisposed. A solemn funeral mass has 
been celebrated at the Lateran for the soldiers 
killed in the recent engagements. French and Pon- 
ay en ey 0 n 

A correspondent of the mes reports the following 
singular incident from Rome:—“ On the 10th inst., 
the Pope visited the hospital where lay some of the 
wounded Garibaldians, among others Count Collo- 
redo, of Udine, and young Cairoli. He approached 
the and addressed to him a few words of con- 
solation. Cairoli replied in a tone of bitter reproach, 
and told the Pope some hard and unpleasant truths. 
Before the Pope left the hospital, however, he sent 


after him 9 regret, 7 ing that he was 
exasperated of his brother, slain 
before his by the Pontif cal troops, with circum- 


stances, it is said, of particular cruelty. This sin- 

interview between the Pope and the Gari- 

and the audacious reproof administered 

to the of the Ohurch by his wounded — 
soner, has excited interest in Rome, and 


been the of conversation. Oasiroli has 
since been 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Lord Brougham has arrived in Paris on his way to 
Cannes 


It is stated that the amount to be paid by the 
United States for the Danish W est Indies is 14,000,000 
dollars in gold. 

Mr. James A. — ag ms, Foetal for the 
late Confederate Government, has pardoned by 
the President. 

It is stated in an American letter, that in Massa- 
chusetts the prohibitory liquor laws, which have been 
in force fourteen years, will be repealed as soon as 
the Le meets. 
ee eee ee oe his 

i in New York that he will winter at Repulse 
Bay, and in il next will start with eight men for 
King William’s Land on his search for Sir John 


M. Pinard, who has replaced M. de Lavalette in 
the French Mi , is said to be a remarkable 


: Tun Fron Anmy.—In the French blue-book, 
just published, the following is ere as the effective 
Imperial troops: —“ The active army of 
France on the lst October, 1867, the date of the 
last returns that have reached the Minister of War 
S 
ia; ing a of 424,032. But 

that number is to be deducted about 40, 000 on lea ve, 
which reduces the force to 384,032. At the same 
date the figures for the reserve were 226,466. The 
ne of the active army is therefore 
Mr. Srzaxer m Tun WU zan Ess. The Speaker 
of Natal, Mr. Macfarlane, 
ublic on business after 


and, in fact, did not present himself 
September, when the Assembly had 
been some weeks in session. On taking his seat he 


— 


passed legalising all acts done 
by the Deputy-Speaker. 

Du. Livmestonz.—A message from her Majesty's 
Consul at Zanzibar, dated 28th September, sta 
that reliable information had been received there of 


Dr. Livingstone having been, seven months pre- 


viously, at Marunga, on his journey to the north- 
east, M the west of Lake Tanganyika. The 
message that Mr. Churchill was about to pro- 
cved to the coast to obtain further information. It 
will be observed that the message states positively 
that Dr. Livingstone, not merely a white man, was 
at Marunga at the date mentioned, and as the re- 
murder of the distinguished traveller was said 
the Johanna men to have taken place in August, 
1866, there is good reason for believing that the 
13 thus raised will be realised. 

DIGNATION Mgerinoes N JAMATCA.—Indignation 
meetings have been held by the labouring people of 
the ishes of St. James, Hanover, and why; 
for the p of publicly refuting the slanders of 
the Colonial Standard I which persistentl 
es the people with being “lazy, idle, an 
worthless,’ and with living only by plunder. The 
resolutions passed at both meetings were identical, 
and were as follows: 


1. That we have heard with surprise and disgust 
brought against 


the 
charges as and the class with whom we art. 


" ; 
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associated in the newspaper article just read, a portion of | 


which ie as follows :—‘‘ People have got tired of ever plant- 


jon. . . 
few roots in — vicinity of bie dwelling to serve 
imself and family; and even there he is sometimes robbed.’ 
the population in the rural «districts live 
purloining from the hanas of the industrious and when 
the latter give up planting in disgust, the prowlers have 


2. That this yy > whilst acknowledging with deep 
that there are thieves and planderers in every district 
of the island, and amongst every clases from the highest to 
the lowest, would give ite most emphatic denial to the whole- 
sale. uncalled for, oruel, and malicious a as above 
nhabitants of the above-named districts have 
for many been large provision cultivators for their own 
ene markets of the 
island, and are also cultivators and exporters of produce to a 
considerable extent; and they are not nainted with «a 
single instance in which any one so engaged has been oblige? 
to up cultivation beoau-e of depredators; and they 
affirm that there is less of provision stealers now 
than thy bave known since the droughts of 1864 and 1865. 
And they wish the public to know that it is not the intention 
of the Jatourers in their districts to refrain from planting 
and oultivating the soil, but are rather determiued to culti- 
vate more Jargely than ever, and thus practically refute the 
false representations of those who are seeking to destroy 
1 — — * 
That this mee ts exceedingly that a news 
y representing the la downers and upper — of 
island, should indulge in dark insinuations and falee- 
hoods in regard to the general labouring population, because 
such a course is caloula d to engen ler bad feelings bet ween 
class and class, and destroy that harmony which is essential 
to the prosper.ty of the whole island. 


Parliamentary Proceedings, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Thursday, no business was done, save that of 

receiving her Majesty’s reply to the Address. 
RITUALISM IN THE DIOCESE OF SALISBURY. 

On Friday, Lord Portman presented a petition, 
signed by 3,000 inhabitants of the diocese of Salie- 
bury, complaining of doctrines enunciated in the 
oharge recently delivered by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and more especially of the powers which he assumed 
for ordained ministers and the doctrines relating to 
the sacrament. These doctrines, he said, had excited 
great apprehension in the diocese, and they were 
such as had never before been declared by a bishop 
of the Charch of England. 

The Bishop of Satispury was quite willing to go 
into his charge paragraph by paragraph, and was 
glad of the opportunity to explain the false impres- 
sion which bad been raised. With respect to doo- 
trinal matters, ceremonies, confession, &o., he was 

to adhere to and reassert all that he had 
stated in his obarge; but there were some other 
paste on which be wished to explain himself. He 
encouraged no innovations, either in the cathe- 
dral or in any part of the diocese. Although a High 
Charchman, he was nothing more ; and he considered 
that that party bad done a great deal to resist the 
encroachments of the Church of Rome, and place the 
Church of England in its present position. He vin- 
dicated himself from the charges whigh had been 
brought against him, and said he believed there was 
room in the Church of England for both High and 
Low if they would exercise a little forbearance with 
each other. He had nothing to retract in bis charge, 
and he should act up to his principles, believing that 
they were in accordance with the doctrines of the 
Charch of England. 

The Bishop of St. Davip's expressed an opinion 
that additional and cheap ecclesiastical courts would 
only tend to iuterminable religious disputes. 

rd PortMAN deeply regretted the declaration of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, which be said would greatly 
increase the alarm and anxiety already felt in his 
diocese 


The Bishop of Lonpon deprecated all discussions 
of this kind, but said he thought it would be well to 
harmonise the proceedings of ecclesiastical courts 
with the requirements of the age. It was not likely 
that the Bishop of Salisbury would readily change his 
matured opinions, but he could bear witness to the 
impartiality with which he had always acted towards 
all classes in his diocese. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, and 
the House adjourned at twenty minutes past six 
o'clock. 

On Monday Earl Granvitite asked for further 
information respecting the Abyssinian expedition, 
and said it appeared that the Government, in de- 
termining that the expedition should not be sent 
out between July and September, had acted from 
information which was not in the blue book. The 
Earl of Denny said he had no objection to lay on 
the table any further documents that might be in 

ion of the Government. 

The Duke of Monrrosg, in reply to a question 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley, stated that the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s first offer to 
renew their contract was that they should receive 
600,000/. a year for six years, but they had agreed 
to accept 400,000/. a year for twelve years. The 
com was to provide additional ships: and, in- 
stead of. a fortnightly mail to Bombay, there would 
be a weekly one. 

The House adjourned at ten minutes to six o’cleck. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE ADDRESS. 


On Wednesday, the report on the Address was 


brought up, and some conversation ensued, in which | 


ll — —— « 
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the conduct of Lord Stanley as Foreign Minister was | 


— — by Mr. Daun Grirritu, who, however, 
condemned the course taken by the Government of 
usurping the prerogative of making war. Mr. 
Waattey having spoken, Mr. — called atten- 
tion to the case of the men under sentence of death 
at Manchester, and that the prevailing 
sentiment must be nst rigorous action on the 

rt of the Crown, when it was admitted by the 

rown officers subsequent to the conviction that 
testimony on which that conviction was founded had 
broken down. He also spoke with great emphasis 
asa Roman Catholic about recent events in Italy. 
Lord Sram declined to enter into the question 
raised by Mr. Maguire as to Rome, but it was not 
therefore to be implied that he assented to the 
doctrine laid down by the hon. gentleman. He was 
much obliged to Mr. Darby Griffith for the manner 
in which he had commented . the foreign policy 
of the present Government. In regard to Abyssinia, 
he said he should be prepared to give explanation 
at the proper time. 

Mr. M‘Cuttacn Torrens introduced a bill to 
make provision for better dwellings for artisans and 
labourers in great towns, and it was read a first 
time. 


THE COSTERMONGERS. 

On Thursday, Mr. Gatnonne Harpy bronght ina 
bill to modify the operation of Streets Act so far as 
the costermongers are concerned. The amendment 
would place them under police regulation, but would 
not otherwise interfere with them in the pursuit of 
their business. It was suggested by Alderman 
Lawrence that cab proprietors should also have some 
relief from the provisions of the Act so far as carry- 
err concerned. Mr. Harpy 
did not see there was any hardship in their case, and 
therefore declined to entertain the suggestion. The 
bill was read a first time. 

THE FENIAN CONVICTS. 

Mr. Macurre made aa appeal to the Government 
on behalf of the Fenian convicts at Manchester. He 
urged that the legal question which had been raised 
should be referred to all the Judges. Sir P. O'Brrew 
supported the appeal, as did also Mr. Fawoenrr, 
who incidentally said that several members of Parlia- 
ment had told him they would have ed 
a memorial in favour of clemency, had it not 
for the unseemly proceedings of Mr. Finlen and 
his friends on Monday. Several other members 
strong that the legal question should be 
ref to the ju Mr. Gatuorne Harpy said 
he was asked to do an illegal act. The act which 
gave power to the judges to reserve points of law in 
criminal cases did away with the Royal ve 
in the matter. Mr. Justice Blackburne and Mr. 
Justice Mellor had, however, had the assistance of 
the judges in arriving at the decision to which they 
had come. Mr. Montacus CHamperns ed that 
the Criminal Appeal Act did not override Royal 
prerogative, but was simply an addition toit. Mr. 
Giapstong contended that the Act was in fact the 
expression of the Wen and that, there - 
fore, the prerogative no other meaning than that 
of the Act. e ATTORNEY-GENERAL adopted this 
argument, and the matter dropped. Previously it 
had been stated by Mr. Corny that Maguire, who 
had been pardoned, had been restored to the service 
as @ marine. 


On Friday, the Earl of Mayo stated, in reply to a 
question from Mr. Maguire, that the question of 
nting a charter for the Catholio University of 
land was still under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and that when Parliament met at the ordi- 


nary time he would be able to state the decision they. 


had come to. 

On the motion for going into committee of supply, 
Mr. Ayrton called attention to the recens —— 
Loan, and elicited from Lord SraxlLzx that no new 
a of guarantee had been entered into with Hon- 

uras. 

Mr. Darsy Gntrrrrus called attention to the case 
of a gentleman named Coventry, who, he ssid, was 
insulted at Calais on the 4th November by a French 
policeman. Lord SraxLxx gave some explanations 
which showed that there was nothing serious in the 
affair. 

Sir C. O’Locuizn brought in his bill for the 
amendment of the law of libel. 

The House adjourned at twenty-five minutes to 
six o'clock. 

On Monday, a new writ was ordered for Thet- 
ford in the room of Mr. Baring, who has resigned 
his seat. 

Lord Sranuey stated, in reply to Sir Thomas 
Lloyd, that the palace occupied by Mr. Odo Russell, 
the British agent at Rome, was searched by the 
Papal police. Mr. Russell was in Florence at the 
time, and on his return to Rome he demanded an 
explanation of Cardinal Antonelli, who stated that 
the police had received information that gunpowder 
had been placed under that and several other palaces 
in order to blow them up, and that it was solely with 
a view to save the lives and 2 * of the occupants 
that the search was made. r. Russell considered 
that explanation satisfactory, and he concurred with 
him in that opinion. 

Mr. Scrater-Boorn stated, in reply to Mr. 
Candlish, that it was his intention after the recess to 
introduce a bill to amend, but not to consolidate, the 
laws for the relief of the poor. 

Mr. Harpy stated, in reply to Mr. Monk, that the 
Government did not intend at present to bring in a 
bill to carry out the recommendations of the Ritual 
Commissioners, their report not being completed. 


Lord Staniax stated, in reply to wave, Met 


ur As Fuse, ** ~ 


some further — — had taken lace dh the 


subject of the disturbances in Crete, and it would 


be laid on the table in a few 


da ? -? 
The CHancettor of the — stated, in 


reply to Mr. Layard, that it was not his intention to” 
propose any measure for the better administration of 


the British Museum and other institutions connected 


with science and art, but that he did intend to . 
in a measure of a limited description with 1 
the collection in the British Museum. 

Mr. Hor stated, in reply to Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, that it was intended when the new contract with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company cames into 
operation to increase the on overland letters 


between England and In ; 
On the motion for the second reading of the Metro- 


politan Streets Act (1867) Amendment Bat 
Ayrton objected to the power which the bill ga 


the police, who would have the right to determfné” 


whether costermongers should „ : 
—— with their stalls; and he sugg that the. 
ill should simply repeal the sixth section of the Act, 


whereby the owners of the premises would have ; 
s for sale on» 


r. Labouchere, 


right restored to them of exposing 
the on in front of their houses. 


Sir G. Bowyer, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, and Mr.“ 


Locke took similar objections ; after which the bill 


was read a second time. 

Bills were introduced by Mr. Monsett to amend 
the law which the burials of in Ire- 
land not belonging to the Establi Church 14 
The O' Cowon w to extend the Indus 
Schools Act to Ireland; and by Lord Ropsrt Mor- 
Taau to provide for the acquisition of a site for the 
East London Museum. 

Tho House adjourned at ten minutes to six o’clook. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


Intelligence from Massowah announces that more 
than 100 villages, including Hall (?), have tendered® 
their services to the British expeditionary force,” 
The tribe of the Gallas have joined Gobazye. The 
latter is reported to have captured Magdala. 

From a letter from Zulla, ander date of the 3lat 
of October, we (Pall Mal Gazette) hear of the return, 
two days previously, of Colonel Merewether and bis 
party from reconnoitering the country to the south- 
ward, after a severe march of 130 miles. In the 
country they traversed - now for the first time visited 
by Europeans—they found bat little water, and that 
in wells. In parte the thermometer ranged at 110. 
The passes were through beds of torrents, with huge 
masses of rock on side. The landing pier at 
Zulla, 850 yards long, was finished, and a great 
portion of tramway had already been laid down. We 
may expect, therefore, to hear of it having been 
completed to the foot of the mountains very shortly. 
Troops were arriving daily, and Annesley Bay was 
rapidly assaming as busy an aspect as Bombay 
Harbour. Of Theodore there is no intelligence, but 
the rebels lie between Zalla and the King, and he is 
virtually sovereign over but a small portion of the 
country now. 


THE WEST INDIA TORNADO. 


The Douro, which arrived at Plymouth on Thursday, 
and at Southampton on the following day brings 
details of the disastrous hurricane which swept over 
St. Thomas and the adjacent islands on the 20th of 
October. We borrow from the Times a succinot 
summary of the terrible news :— 

One disastrous featare of the West India hurricane 
was that it burst, as we are told, without any 
monitory warning, exceptin« that a short time before 
the blast the glass fell rapidly.” But another corre-. 
spondent infor e us that on the morning of the 20th 

„ weather was very threatening.” and what tust 
betokens in the West Indies past experience might have 
told the masters of shipping and the inhabitants of the 
islands. ll o’ the barometer had fallen to 
27.95; the lowe«t re:ding at Ca cut daring the fearful 
rotatory storm of Oct ber, 1864, was 28. 70, but nearer 
the centre of the cyclone it fell to 27. The hurricane 
appears to have been divided as it were into two parte, 
and. as usual when this happeos, the second storm are 
duced the greatest wreck and disaster, for the first 
weakened everything, and left vessels and habitations 
an easy prey to the irresi-tible power of the winds, To 
add to the horror of the scene at St. Thomas, thre. 
shocks of earthquake occurred daring the height of the 
storm. It would have been little wonder if these 
appalling events had paralysed the eneryies of every 
one who had the misfortune to witness them. Some of 
those who had been placed in great peri! did not reeover 
frou the shook for hours afterwards, An oer of the 
D uro tells us that the ses men rescued from the Rhone 
„Aly paced the deck, walkin, like men in a dream.” 
The reourrence of the hurricane, combined wi h some 
other circumstances, leads us to the belief that the storm 
was a true cyclone, accompanied with the sudden jull 
which invariably acoompa ies tie pos- age of the axis of 
the storm. The Acting Con-u! at St. Th mas, iv his 
letter to us, states that the hurricswe * commenced at 
ron with the wind from north west,’ that it lulled 
about half-past one, and by two o'clock shifted to the 
south-east.’ At four in the afternoon the fury of the 
elemen's subsided almost as suddenly as it had com- 
menced.” The offiesr of the Douro confirms the belief 
that the storm was s cyclone in the fllowing state- 
ment :—*' During the lull... the Kbone pat out, 
She had sa’ely passed throuvh a rocky chaunel leading 
to the open sea, but one more point to round and she 
was safe, when in a moment from the 8. E.—whereas 
previously it had blown from the N.W.—the cyclone 
came down upon her with even more dreadfal energy 
than ever,” St. Thomas suffered feartully from 4 
precisely similar storm in August, 1837, when the same 
sudden change in dhe direction of the gale was noticed, 
and a great destruction of nepeste ensued. 9 er 

——— datalle the storm at St. Thomas, 
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find in a less violent storm 
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on shore. 

had been 

fewer than 

bes feta 

to be a founded on We have at last 

official statement from Sir Arthur Rumbold, the pre- 

sident of the island. The effects of the hurricane 

were far less disastrous than at first but 

they are ofa very serious character. There has been 
destruction of ied with 


vy loss of life. The blast had destro 2 
tree, and scarcely a hut or habitation was left stand - 
41 — 2 — Sir Arthur says that 
he shall to St. Thomas for assistance as soon as 
he can get a boat to — — 42 — 
starvation, or 6 it, a impending, 
for the cede af Hous ta tho tou 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 1867. 


SECOND MB. EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINATION FOR HoNovuRS. 
—First Class.—Marous Beok (Scholarshi 
and Gold Medal), e College; George 1 
Raine © (Gold Medel). Guy’e tal; Robert Shingle- 
ton Smith,“ King’s College; Pa 
Hospital; John Wickham Legg," University College ; 
Charles Borrell, e King's College. John Caf vy, St. 
a Hospital; Jobn Reuben Bathurst Dove, Lon- 
doa Hospital; George Hunt Orton, St. Bartholomew's 
S 
ames Sawyer, Queen's College. ugham 
12 — First .—Robert Sbingleton Smith“ 


bip and Gold Medal), King’s Coil-ge; George 

Raine * (Gold Medal), Guy’s Hospital; Marcus 

® Uni College; John Bathurst 
Dove, e London tal; George Hunt Orton, St. Bar- 


* @btained number of marks qualifying for Scholarship, _ 


| 


Henry Stokoe,* Guy’s | ing 


‘the soheel, the subscriptions obtained only amounted 


tholomew’s Hospital ; Charles Berrell, King’s College. | 
S-cond Cless.—Henry Fraoklin Parsons, St. Mary's 
Hospital; Paul Henry Stokoe, Guy’s Hospital. 

Foruwsto Mapicivs.—First Class.—Paal 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


Thursday being the birthday of the 2125 
(Princess A 5 ro- 


White Drawing-room. 
* London oorrespondent of a country paper 
tos: — 
The stories are n current of the guards being 
doubled, and of patrols of police being placed at various 
ts round the exterior confines of Home Park at 


to 50l., ot which the Prince of Wales, as lord of 
the manor, contributed 201., and the school was 
rated at 251. One ratepayer in Lambeth had 
opposed the exemption, and threatened to quash 
the rate if the overseers did not demand payment 
from the schools. The Duke pointed ont to the 
deputation that the principle which they wanted to 
establish was a perfectly new one; that since 1783 
there had been established a series of precedents 
against the exemption; and, in 1856,a bill was 
brought into the House by Lord Stanley expressly 
for this exemption, which the House re- 
Then again, in 1858, a committee of the 
House decided to abolish all exemptions. The 
arguments which had been made use of by the 
gentlemen his Grace would lay before the members 
of the Government on a suitable opportanity. There 
were several ways of acomplishing their purpose, 
either by authorising an exemption or by grants in 
aid of the schools, or by local rates. The question 
was one which his Grace was sure would be carefully 
considered. Thereupon the deputation withdrew. 


Tas Execrion “ Screw.”—Several letters have 
been published which illastrate the method of apply- 
ing the “screw” in electioneering matters as 
practised jast now by certain members of the Tory 
— in South Leicestershire. It appears that Mr. 

ohn Webster, farmer, of Peckleton, Hinckley, rents 
a farm from the Rev. J. P. Power, of Acton 
Beanchamp Rectory, and the reverend landlord, hear- 
ing that his tenant was canvassing on Mr. Paget's 


ies, | behalf, wrote to him as follows: —“ I shoald indeed 
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communication bet ween 
railway-trains, took on y. 
the result of the conference, that the 
fitted up on the electric system pro- 
electrical of cartoon Lee 
panies, and that upon the reports to be su ently 
prepare a to be 

ught in during the present session. 


Wiscellaneous Hews. 


Tas New Mam Oownrracts.—At length the 
of a new contract for the conveyance of the 
odia and China mails have been arranged with the 
Peoinsular and Oriental Company; and the new 
service, which will come into operation in February 
next, will be organised on a basis which in both 
respects must be considered very satisfactory. The 
contract is for a longer period than the previous one 
(which was for seven years), and its terms are con- 
siderably higher. The Marseilles route will still be 
adhered to, and between that port and Alexandria 


— 


. The China mail in future will be a fort- 

ightly one, instead of twice in the calender month; 
it will be despatched every alternate Friday, and 
delivered here, all circumstances being favourable, 
every alternate Monday. The Australian mail will 
be once in every four weeks, joining the China 
steamer at Galle, as at present. 


RatinG or Poor Scuoots.—On Thursday after- 
noon a deputation, consisting of the Rural Dean of 
Lambeth, and many of the clergy and Dissenting 
ministers, as well as trustees of schools, waited, 
at the Privy Council Office, upon the Duke of 
Marlborough, as head of the Educational Depart- 
ment, with a view to seoure the exemption of 
poor schools from parochial taxation. Mr. Thomas 
H „ M.P., introduced the deputation, and 
briefly related the object which they had in view. 
Mr. Plammer, of the Stockwell British 
Schools, read a document setting forth the special 
hardship of the new impost. He contended that 
the reading of the 43rd Elizabeth, cap. 2, render- 
poor schools liable to pay parish rates, crippled 
the schools, obstructed education, and tended to 
increase pauperism and crime. The assessment of 
some of the schools amounted to half the voluntary 
contributions. In subsequent acts it was contended 
the poor schools had been accidentally omitted 
from exemption. The Rector of Lambeth, Dr. 
David Thomas, of Stockwell, and Mr. Carlisle, of 
Clapham Park, were amongst the number of those 
who the Duke. It was pointed ont 
that in one case, where 1,500 children attended 


be sorry to hear that you had been working for 
Liberal interests, or had given a vote to the Liberal 
party. I feel sure that I have been misinformed, 
and that we shall find your vote recorded for the 
Conservative candidate, for I cannot believe that I 
have been deceived in you, but that you will 
strengthen the hands of the Conservatives, and unite 
with us in striving to preserve to our country her 
most precious rights.” Replying to this letter, the 
tenant expresses surprise at having received it, and 
adds that at the time the farm was let to him, 
nothing was suid about his letting his vote. His 
landlord might know that fora long time he (the 
tenant) and his family had been Liberals. Whilst 
holding land under the Rev. Mr. Power, Mr. Webster 
says that he holdsa larger tract of land from Mr. 
Paget, the Liberal candidate; but that gentleman 
has had sufficient delicacy to avoid soliciting his 
tenant’s vote. The farmer conclades his letter to 
the Rev. Mr. Power as follows :—* If, sir, you shoald 
think well to give me notice to quit my farm, and 
leave all my money behind me upon it, I cannot help 
it, for I had rather lose my home and my money on 
your farm, sir, than break my promise and go against 
my principles, and lose the respect of my friends and 
neighbours.” 


Dane Streer Ovurracs.— A correspondent 
describes an assault of which he was on Tha 
night the victim. The scene was Theobald’s- 
the direct line of communication between Orxford- 
street and Gray’s-inn-road. Bloomsbury, possibly 
from the vicinity of St. Giles’s, is becoming a favour- 
ite haunt of violence. It was there that the bands- 
man M‘Donald was murdered ; the police reports of 
Saturday record new outrages upon the person as 
occurring there, and in Bloomsbury the robberies 
now to be noticed took Our correspondent 
was passing along Theobald’s-road between nine and 
ten o'clock in the evening, when he sawa crowd 
approaching. It was isely such a crowd as 
2 have been seen in Holborn about three 
o'clock yesterday afternoon returning from the 
Fenian procession, composed mainly of young 
men, walking at a pace much faster than the 
ordinary rate of pedestrian locomotion. A heavy 
column advancing in a mass may have a more 
imposing aspect; but the sight of two or three 
hundred young fellows coming on in loose order, 
like the Zouaves at Solferino, is somewhat discourag- 
ing, and suggests the idea of an inundation which 
may possibly be evaded but cannot be withstood. 
Our correspondent imagined he was safe when he 
had planted himself at the door of a large public- 
house which was brilliantly lighted up, but he was 
soon undeceived. No sooner had the crowd reached 
the door than suddenly half-a-dozen men rushed upon 
him, dashed him to the pavement, and proceeded to 
plack him like a pigeon. He struggled, and called 
for assistance, but none came, the pradent people 
inside the public-house actually closing the door 
against him when for a moment he gained it. He 
was struck with a bludgeon, and then despoiled of 
his watch and chain, a gold pin, gold and silver 
money—in short, of everything that was worth 
taking. The actual aggression was the work of 
but a few persons, but the crowd aided and 
abetted the robbery, standing round and covering 
the robbers with their protection, and making it 
impossible for any well-disposed individual to pro- 
ceed to the assistance of their victim. Our oorre- 
spondent, so far from complaining that his cries 
were unavailing, declares that help from any 
quarter was impossible, and that if any effort had 
been made to protect him the effect must have 
been terrible, as robbery and violence had evi- 
dently been resolved on. Other narratives of 
similar outrages, perpetrated near the same spot, 
at the same time, and in presence of the same 
crowd, have been published, and every reader 
must now be convinced that we have reached a 
crisis at which vigorous action must be taken. If 
these outrages are not strongly and immediately 
their scope will be enlarged and their aim 


elevated.— Daily Nows. 
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EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


The name of G. A. Heinrich von Ewald, with 
or without all its prefixes and affixes, is very far 
from being unfamiliar in this country, though 
with the exception of his Life of Christ, and 
small portions of his works on the Prophets of 
the Old Testament and its Poetical Boooks, 
this is the first English translation of any of his 
writings. Considering that it comes to us not 
from one but from several hands, the transla- 
tion must have either been very well done at 
first, or the editor, Mr. Russell Martineau, has 
been singularly patient and successful in his 
task of revising the whole, and reducing it to 
unity of form. Meanwhile, however, we are 
only presented with a fragment, though it may 
be intended as a first instalment. The present 
volume consists first of an elaborate and long 
introduction, which is prefatory to the entire 
774 in five 2 : wages 4 1 account 

preliminary history of Israel down to the 
period of bondage in Egypt; and thirdly, of an 
exposition of the Hebrew Th , the train- 
ing which preceded its inauguration and its 
development and maturity under Moses and 
Joshua. When we say it was high time Ewald’s 
chief productions appeared in an English form, 
it is not because we are to adopt all 
his conclusions, or to recognise the validity of 
every test which he applies to them. His 
views — too much weight to be ignored. 
Students o a who do not happen 
to understand German, must often feel them- 
selves placed at a serious disadvantage by that 
circumstance, even as re the estimate 
which they are called upon to form of this par- 
tidular author. To those who have allowed 
themselves to be dismayed and bewildered by 
the writings of the arithmetical bishop, Ewald is 
a name of dread, as one of tho authorities relied 
upon by Colenso. To admirers of the 
“Lectures on the Jewish Church,” Dean 
Stanley's constant acknowledgment of his obli- 
gations in this quarter, must have been 
sufficiently striking to excite their curiosity and 
a wish to know more. As long as opinions and 
statements so considerable are circulated only 
indirectly and at secondhand, their real quality 
is hardly likely to be well understood. 
the help which may be ex from them, and 
the perplexing questions to which they give rise 


may be easily over-magnified. That they do sug- | by 


gest thoughts which are sometimes helpful, and 
sometimes perplexing, is indisputable. Already 
we possess in English, works by some of Ewald’s 
gppeneate, such as Hengstenberg and Keil. 
publication which we now notice, may be 
looked upon as a challenge to a more complete 
and thorough inquiry by our own countrymen 
into such subjects as the alleged anonymousness 
of several of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment; the claims which the Old Testament 
writers really make for themselves, as com- 
pared with claims which have hitherto been 
assumed and conventionally ascribed to them ; 
and the extent to which, if at all, they avail 
themselves (where they do not assert an 
immediate revelation) of knowledge which 
was handed down to them from an earlier age, 
whether in ancient documents or simply by 
tradition. In the above-named “ introduction, 
these and other points are handled with great 
freedom, and sometimes with a result which 
seems 8 ly disproportionate to the argu- 
ments, but never with levity or indifference. 
Whether his writings are approached with 
more of hope or of suspicion, it is to be re- 
membered that Ewald began his literary career 
in 1823 by a treatise on the composition of 
“the Book of Genesis critically considered,” 
and that he has ever since that time devoted 
himself with enthusiastic and unwearied labour, 
and with every sign of honesty and reverence, 
to the study of the Hebrew nation, its origin, 
its fortunes, and especially its records and its 
literature. On the other hand, it might almost 
be expected that a mind of some originality and 
power, if it allowed itself to be absorbed for 
many years in historical studies of one par- 
tiealar class, would, in course of time, acquire 
the habit of relying too much on its own dis- 
coveries and principles of investigation, and of 
tacitly taking for ted that its theories 
rest on real and impregnable foundations. 
This is what we cannot help believing has 
happened in the case of Ewald. Some of the 
views which he propounds as the fruit of his- 
torical “ divination” or conjecture, may be pro- 
* The History of Israel to the Death of Moses, By 
Hummoen Ewald, Professor of the University of 
Gottingen. Translated from the German. Edited, with 
® Preface, by RIOHARD MaRTingav, M. A., Professor of 
Hebrew at New College, London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 
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nounced, without any great presumption, even | this will 


by of vastly inferior learning to him- 
self, to be at least as open to criticism and 
doubt, as any of the commonly received opinions 
which he combats. But his aim thro — is 
positive rather than negative, and most thought- 
ful readers will bring away from his works, a 
deepened impression of the magnificent moral 
7 ogee for the Gospel which went on under 

oses, and the leaders and prophets who suc- 
ceeded him. Ewald’s notions of what is or is 
not historically likely, do not seem to 
us at nt always convinci or cte- 
dible, and we that he should conceive 
as he does of the relative importance of the 
human element, as compared with the super- 
natural, in revelation. Nevertheless, we feel 
grateful to him for having, by his own vivid 
realisation of them, placed in a relief so sharp, 
and a light so clear, some of the more vitally 
and grandly characteristic features of ancient 
“believing and living” among the Hebrews. 
Compare such a passage as the following, for 
example, from the pen of an Oriental scholar 
of the very highest rank, with the unscrupulous 
and unsupported reflections which are some- 
time thrown on the moral and theological 
teaching of the Old Testament. 

There is an expression derived from that primeval 


time and from Moses himself which, without employing 
the abstract word unity,“ does what is far more im 
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instruction or gain. Neither is 
to fear for those who sincerely love 
after truth, and who, 9 
“ with patience wait for it.” “ If onl 
“true results to which we are led b 
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“ and the more will be done by their aid 
“that the place which is due to the Ol 
“ment in that faith, may be well defined 
“ assured.” 
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“THE GUARDIAN ANGEL.”* 


It is 1 for Pye Holmes 248 
majority of readers, and especially, we s 
say, pry bee — ond make v work of 
faces. Even those re le introductions 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Tales of my Land- 
“lord,” on which no little ingenuity was ex- 
pended, are generally skipped, and it is 
certain that prefaces of a more grave 
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essing to set 


tant end decisive, discloses a on of this 
unity derived from the orn This is the which the tale to illus- 
desori of Jahve as careful attention. 


jealous God who visits the 
guilt of fathers upon to foarth 
towards those that hate Him; but does merey towards 
thousands towards those that love Him and that ke-p 


and merciful God, long-suffering, and rich in grace and 


nature, somewhat as an 
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In the later and as yet untranslated volumes, 
this remarkable writer exerts, at least as power- 
fully as in this portien of the work, his poetic 
faculty of reproducing past scenes and modes of 
existence, while at the same time he makes the 
Old Testament history and the writings of the 
Psalmists mutually illustrative. 

We extract another ph or two, which 
come well from one who sacrificed his professor- 
ship at Gottingen in 1837, rather than sanction 
the violation of the Constitution of Hanover of 
which the Duke of Cumberland was guilty on 
his accession as King. It may be remarked, 
however, that freedom might have been appre- 


»| ciated and loved ay mens who would not have 


discerned, as he did, how eternally true are 
those principles of the respect due to human 
nality, and the indispensableness of “a 
“ willing mind” in religious action and belief, 
which have been too often represented as if they 
were really a modern invention. After explain- 
ing respectively the offices of the Prophet and 
the Priest,— 
Many other ranks, offices, and types become pro- 
minent in this community, with various grades of 
poets, leerned men of every kind; but every individ 


ta, 
ual 
and every class which seeks to attain eminence must 


each in a special way, according to the particular calling, 
be yet ly influenced by that same spirit of Jahve 
which had founded and constantly upheld the whole 
came Thus, therefore, in spite of such grada- 
tions, oll its members remain legally equal before God. 
A community resting upon such foundations 
is as little to be found elsewhere iu the ancient world, as 
that higher religion itself which in it assumed its earthly 
body. But, hence it follows, finally, that neither with 
resp-ot to its duties nor to ite blessings, can it be im- 
posed, or in any way whatever made compulsory. Rather, 
ite possibility only is brought near to me», through a 
free display of its conditions and a statement of its ob- 
jects and import; and only a willing adoption of ite 
spirit and a free acceptance of its duties bind men to its 
maintenance and to its laws—law-, however, which, as 
soon as they are reovived by men, react at once with 
full severity against those who transgress them.” 


It is perhaps only fair to add,tthat the above 
extracts are very favourable specimens in point 
of style. Ewald's writings are hardly likely to 


be ever ve ular. The sentences are too 
unwieldy ; the thinking too circuitous. There 


is | this is really what it is inten 
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effort than is to 
be found among the admirers of fiction as a 
class. He has evidently a glimpee of this truth, 
for he says, “If I these two stories 
(“Elsie Venner and that before us) studies 
« chould Bighton eway all bet the pecteonme 
10 4 ten awa 
DEN 

ies, we can 8a > we are 

sure whether he might not scare some of the 


wns and themselves 
— 2 yh not 


got a hard philosophic nut to 


„ sphere” |! 
his book this name, but the 


to be, and that 
his design is here to “follow the automatic 
— *. om ce the ae and 
“ moral world.” To us, at all events, 

thus held out was enough. We like 
—＋ 1 and we like fiction, but we like to 

ve each in its own place, and the idea of a 
hilosophic novel is certainly not attractive. 
We are bound, however, to say that in this 
— ay point the * is better on — 

ace led us to expect, for it is more of a 
and less of a disquisition than the introduction 
foreshadowed. Apart, indeed, from the intima- 
tions thus given, and a few hints drop 
and there, in the course of the narrative, we 
should not have known that it aspired 
thing so profound as a “Study of the reflex 
“function m its higher sphere.” 
these occasional pessages, and we should have 
dismissed it as a book that was neither 

nor very bad, whose characters an 

incidents were, for the most part, commonplace 
enough, which had little of the sensational 
about it (though in truth, it has some elements 
that are really more exceptionable than mere 
vulgar sensationalism), and which certainly was 
not equal to the reputation of Elsie Venner,” 
and still less to that of the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” 

We should be sorry to do injustice to the 
literary merit of the book. It has at least one 
original and distinctive character, whose ac- 
quaintance we are glad to make. Poor “ Gifted 
Hopkins,“ with his excessive vanity and poetic 
sensitiveness, the petted and spoiled genius of a 
little provincial coterie, whose flatteries he 
* as A 2 and deserved tributes ** 

is great power, many counterparts on thi 
side’ the ‘Atlantic. The Rev. Joseph Bellamy 
Stoker is drawn with some care, but we should 
be sorry to believe in the “ essential truthful- 
„ness of such a — 4 as representative of 
any large class. Murray Bradshaw, the schem- 
ing lawyer, and Clement Lindsay have nothing 
very new or remarkable about them. Silence 


* The Guardian Angel. By Ouiven W2NDRLL 
Hotmegs, Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 


table.” In Two Vols, London: Sampson, Low, Son, 
Marston. 
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in Which Mr. Holmes represents his theory tends 
to discredit rather than to advanee it. We do 
not eure to travel into all his speculations about 

“spholastic tendency to the total re- 
bility of all human action. from the 
Infinite to the finite.” A doctrine more mis- 
consequences, 
more fitted to undermine the foundations of 
virtue and religion than that which he lays 
down, we can hardly imagine, but before we 


that could ¢xamine it, and all our author's other 
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set forth and defended in a legitimate manner, 
not thus illustrated in a novel in which the 
writer make unlimited drafts on his fancy 
for incidents to support his theory. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Gerald and Harry; or, Boys in the North. By 
Marrrat Nona (London: Griffith and 
St. Paul’s-ehurehyard.) This is a story of two 
throagh sundry unfortunate circumstances, 
educated in “a: 
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young friends, and hope they may enjoy it as much as 


we have. 
Humphrey Dyot: a Novel. By James GRRENWOOD. 


. | Three vols. (London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) 


“ girl who had rudely assailed her.” 
have to use. a very irreverent term if we were 
fully to express our opinion of this wild and 
random talk. There is nothing so very won- 
derful in the fact that a girl described as bei 
of such transcendant beauty that she fascina 
all who came within her circle should have felt 
a glow of pride in the consciousness of her first 
triumphs, nor, alas! are outbursts of passion 
among the young, even in well-regulated com- 
munities, so rare we must necessarily refer 
them to some abnormal influence. With the 
exception of the blood-chilling tones of an 
* Indian's battle-shriek,” about Which we know 
nothing at all, but which we should suppose 
something very extraordinary in a young girl, 
there is nothing requiring explanation. It 
may be quite possible, perhaps probable, that 
there is a transmission of mental and moral 
ualities, and that Myrtle Hazard was affected 
y the mingling of different attributes in her 
strange ancestry. 
story to show this, and in fact the singular light 


But there was no need of a n 


This is a clever, if not a very pleasant or attractive 
novel. None of the characters are of a high order, and 
though there are some very beautiful touches of natural 
feeling scattered throughout the tale, its incidents are 
not those on which we should choose to dwell, The 
author deserves great credit for the pains he has taken 
to understand the spirit and character of the outcast 
classes of society, for the jastice which he does to the 
better sentiments that are frequently to be found an- 
derneath the rough and even loathsome exterior of 
those who have been nurtured in crime, and in general 
for the extreme fidelity with which his portraits are 
drawn. Equally worthy of praise is the strongly- 
marked contrast he draws between the varnished and 
hypocritical wickedness of some who wore a cloak of re- 
spectability only to hide their own corrupt and unscrupu- 
lous selfishness, and the more f*grant, more daring, but 
after all really le«s repulsive couduct of some belonging 
to the criminal class. The scenes between the echemin,y 
Mr. Gurd and the two Blakes are capitally done. The 
unrelieved falsehood and unscrupulous intrigues of the 
miserable plotter, and the cleverness with which his 
little game was detected and defeated 
e hoped to find facile and ‘unsuspecting tools, are 


depicted with a great deal of real artistic skill, Hum. 


| 


by those in whom ) 


phry Dyot is not a very natural charact«, 
but it must not be forgotten that he is labouring und g 
mental delasion, the existence of which is very easily 
explained by the circumstances of his previous life. The 
way in which his strange fancy acts upon Gard, brings 
out the worst features of his character, and so supplies 
the plot of the whole story, shows great cleverness. In 
hia account of Miss Gard and ber horrible trade, Mr. 
Greenwood bes, we fesr, drawn from life, and hit apon 
one of the dark blots of our modern society. There is 
quite enough of variety and movement in the plot to 
awaken and retain the interest of the reader throughout, 
and though many of the acenes are not very inviting, 
there is no attempt to apologise for vice ; but, with very 
much to rouge our indignation against the respectable 
hypocrisy which claims the credit of a virtue it does not 
seek to prectise, mach also to excite sympathy for those 
poor waifs and strays whom society has at yet done so 
little to redeem from the degradation and vice which 
ate the necessary result of their sad training. Every- 
thing that deepens the impression of ‘their miserable 
condition and appeals to the conscience of society on 
their behalf ia doing some service, and in this respect 
Mr. Greenwood’s book will, we should hope, do some 
good, The Blakes are bad enough, but if those who 
read this story will sit down to consider how much of 
their siu was due to their circumstances, and how dif- 
ferent might have been the result had they been cared 


Jaye Worporse. (Londos: Virtue and Co.) This is 
a new edition of one of Miss Worboise's best stories. 
Sound aod healthful io ite influence, conveying an excel- 


„ | lent practical lesson, with a plot in which the ioterest is 


elivering lectures on 

men by the help of the friends 

resenting him with a personal 

testimonial on his retiring from the ship of 
the Working Men’s Olab and Institute Union, bat 
that after the commencement was made the working 
men must sa the undertaking themselves, if he 
was to be to continue employing his time in 


rical studies to work- 
and nations 


his writing-table. The visitor explained to him that 
he was troubled with doubts about the Diyine origin 
of the Christian religion ; and being kindly questioned 
as to what these were, he gave among others what 
is said in the Bible about Melchizedek 2 without 
father and without mother, &v. Patiently and 
anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought to clear away each 
successive difficulty as it was stated. Expressing 
himself as if greatly relieved in mind, and imagin- 
ing that he had gained his end, Doctor, said the 
visitor, I am in great want of a little money at 
present, and perhaps you could help me in that 
way. At once the object of his visit was seen. A 
perfect tornado of indignation burst upon the de- 
ceiver, driving him in very quick retreat from the 
study to the street door, these words 2 
others,“ Not a penny, sir, not a penny. It is too 
bad, it is too bad; and to haul in your hypocrisy 
upon the shoulders of Melchizedek!’’—Owr Own 

reside. 

Gunnar Nosragean Hoserral, CaLepontan-x0ap, N. 
—The number of patients for the week ending Nov. 


23, 1,021, of which 284 were new cases. 
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12 Gleanings. 


| | liabilities of the Liverpool Docks 
and tl and the Liverpool Town Council 
amount to about 17,000,000/. 


Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder are about 
peal ual ee ileal nas 
aughan. 


lady of sixteen has 
examination at the 


_A Lavy Bacuztor.—A 


ta. 


h on husband and wife 
is to be seen in one of the a ee: 
“T am anxious 1 you. a * 
“ Here I am. AD. 1867.“ the good woman was 
forty years making up her mind to follow her hus- 
band.— Court Journal. 


The Atheneum says that Mr. E. M. Ward has just 
completed the last of the series of pictures destined 
for the Commons corridor in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which is also the last of the works yet com- 
missioned for the decoration in painting of that 
edifice. This represents Monk declaring for a free 
Parliament. 

A Mopzst Parntor.— During the war a patriot in 
Maine felt ashamed of remaining at home while his 
brethren were in the field, and he accordingly ad- 
dressed the following letter to Governor Washburn :— 
“ Mr, Gov. Washbern sir I feal as thoe I had aught 
to be duing for my , and hav you a 
curnals place for me I shuld like to hav it if you hav 
writ me and give me instructions what you Want 


ya me to do.— Yours truly.” 


Mrs. Margaret Carr, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 


of 


and she was * to upon the authorities for 
— Mr. William Owens, her lawyer, brought 

ty witnesses to prove that the child recovered 
the moment the dose of blood administered. 


Grycerins.—This newly introduced material, con- 
cisely described as “the sugar of the fixed oils and 
— Mf — more and more into use, both as a 


ions—in by Dr. Abbotts Smith, and 
by M. eee , 22 2 Prices 
manufactures, an * 


of Dr. Abbotts Smith bears testimony to its 
purity. 
Births, Marriages, and Berths. 


BIRTHS. 


PARRY.—November 15, the wife of the Rev. W. Parry, Inde- 
minister, Colayn, of a son. 

FORD.—November 16, at 4, Telford-terrace, Herne 

Bay, the wife of the Rev. Thomas of a son, 


MARRIAGES, 


ROBINSON —SUGDEN. —November 12, at the Independent 

by the Rev. J. M. Cal Mr. Joseph 

, farmer, to Martha Ann, daughter 

farmer, all of Allerton, near Bradford. 

AY - PiK&.—November 7 at the Independent 

the Rev. J. Skinner, the Rev. on 
Chapel, London, to 
fourth ter of J. B. Lee Pike, ., Fortescue Oottage, 
Balcombe Regis No cards. 
Ailes the 4 of Corpust 

to ary . . 

ERY.—November 19, at the High-street 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson. John 


Eg. of er 
’ ” 


at Wryoliffe Cha 
Rev. see 


of 
DOWSON—BUR 


BRUOCE—VICE.—November A, at the Baptist chapel, Blaby 
the Rev. J Barnett, William, third son of Mr. Br of 
to Bl youngest daughter of 


ovember 21, at the Baptist 
Keed, of 


. Olead, of 
ford, * * * r. Anderton 9 


DEATHS. 


WBB. November 7, at his residence, Lewes, the 
Rev. John Webb, — 4 441— — ay He was an 
able and useful minister, and is deeply regretted by a large 


circle of friends. 

TODMAN.—November 12, at Gravesend, Miss Charlotte Tod- 
man, third daughter of the late Mr. David Todman, of 
Petersfield, Hanw. 

WILSON.—November 17, at 4, Albert-terrace, Aberdeen, 

Ellen, oldest and surviving daughter of the Rev. J. H. 


| Wilson, Lendon, twenty 
SMITH.—November 19, at Leeds, Samuel Smith, g., 
F. R. O. S., aged seventy-seven. 


ABRAHAMG.— November 20, the Rev. George Abrahams, of 
— row, Se ee of Providence 
Will please aavops this intimation 


eee — 


WELSH —November at Nast Moulsey, suddenly, 
thirty-four, John H ton Welsh, Heq , of Lioyd’s, y 
son of the late Rev. David Welsh, UD B., Bdinburgh. 
HAMILTON.-—November 24, at 48, Euston-equare, the Rev. 


„D., of my oy uare Presbyterian 
<third year of in ago 


Hol 
4 
80U TH WBLL —November 85, at No. 7, F.orence-roai, New 
Cross, Edith Mary, the infant daughter of William A. and 


Flizs Sou 
——— W, at Isleworth, Mr. William Bdward 


Money Market and Commercial 
Intelligente. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 
Consols are once more approaching the charmed line 
of 95. They closed to-day at 949 to , for money, and 
93} to § exdividend for the December acoount. 


1} per cent. 

The return of the Bank of France last week shows a 
farther increase in the stoek of bullion and a decrease 
of 720,0001. in the bills under discount, 

The last return of the Bank of England shows a de- 
crease of 2.578“. only in the stock of bullion when com- 


pared with the preceding return. In the amount out 
on discount there is a decrease of 1, 6861. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Friday's @Gasette,) 


t to the Act 7th and 8th . 8?, 
Yao wok ending Wednesday, toe 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


[As Aces, 


Notes issued .... £36,087,615,Government Debt 411,015,100 
5 Securities .. 8,984,900 

Gold Coin & Bullion 31,087,615 

236,087,615 £36, 087,615 


BANKING DSPFARTMENT. 
, t Securt- 


£42,336, 506 


Nov. 91,1867. § FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
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Marhets. 
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ci ae 5 25 
Sa soe | cee 
Chevalier eo %] — 52 white co % 26 
Brown .. «+ 60 57 Foreign feed.. oe 22 27 
BAN 
Ticks .. « 40 48 Fun 
Harrow „ 41 4 Town made. .. 57 64 
mall. ™ = Oountry Marks „ 48 80 
Egyptian cco oo = — Norfolk & Suffolk 49 49 


BREAD.—Lonpon, Saturday, November 23.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 10d, to 10)d. ; house- 
hold ditto, 7§d. to 0$d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpar, November 26.—The total im of foreign 
into London last week amounted to 13,377 head, 
week in 1866 we received 18,264; 


| 


The rates of discount in the open market are 1§ to — 


with 
Monday Boots and 
shire, 1,800 short- 
various breeds 
Moa, sand, 16 
For most breeds per 8 lbs, 
more money. sold at Sa per 
Sibe The few hands at a slight 
E por 8 ite Prime small SS moved GD cana taupe 
e me 
hogs slowly, at late rates. LI. 
Per Aba, to sink the Offal, 
4 «24 4. 
6to8 8 [fous 0 
10 43 9 0 09 0 
4 48 444648 
10 6 3 410 6 4 
4 88 84 88 
| 0 43 310 42 
4 48 


store Sis. to each, 
Quarter-old pigs, yey Suckling Oalves, 


NEWGATE AN LEADENHALL, Monday, November 25. 
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1775 
J 
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8 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 35.—The market is inactive at 
4%. 94. for P. T. G. on the spot, Town tallow, (. 6d. net 


* . —M 
Silly Meng, Maat Hate tart, LS 


Od. 
6d., Warbotile 
27; left, 18; lo Harvey 


4s, d., Tees Ala. 6d, Fresh shi 
at sea, 40, * 


BRANDY, PURE BRANDY, 
DIRECT FROM CHARENTSE, 


7 


' 


Now mom 27, 


THE NONOONFORMIST. 


1867. 


———— 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 4. 5s., 


and 6s, per ream. 
‘TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 
Home or 5 quires for ls. d., or 


Ge 6d. per ream. Envelopes to match, ls. per 100. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s, 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 6s. d. per thousand. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, bigh inner 
flap, Is. per 100, or d. 6d. per 1,000. 

CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
Qs. 64. and Ss. per 1,000. 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2 
and N. 64. per ream. * q vs 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 


per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4 od. and 
Gs. 6d. per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. 
per 100—Super-thiok quality. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
Ry a 
or Address Dies from 3s, 
n plain 4s. per ream ; 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms. GOOD OOPY cream 


(QOOPER COOPER and 00, 50, King Nu. 
liam -street, 


London, B. O., 2 
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finest Canton scented Pekoe, 
reg scented tea, of pecullar 
vour, 
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is perhaps lees gratefal to the palate than to the other 


. The finest scented Caper, Bu. a Ib. 417. 
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FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE THA DEALERS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, Ko. 
“STANDARD TEAS” 


(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 
Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 
and flavour. 


No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
at 2s. 10d. 


„ 2 ditto, at Ss. 2d. 
Supplied in Gib. and 1b. Canisters. The include 


8 
T T. T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
» THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON, 


Supply Private Families and Hotels with the BEST TEAS. 


GOOD STRONG OU TEA only . Ib. Bent to 
any part of the kingdom for Post-office order for the value. 


T. 7 T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
. 168 Cannon-street, City. 


Their fine STRONG CONGOU, at . 6d. per Ib., is a 
superior Household Tea use. 


CLARANCE and OO., Managers. 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 
PRESTON’S 


ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMONDS, 
FREE FROM PRUSSIC ACID. 

This delicious Essence is the only kind that may be safely 

used for favouring Custards, Blancmanges, &c., and all kinds 


of Pastry. 
Grocers, &c., in bottles 6d., ls., 
* 


Bold Retail by 
and ls, 6d. each. 
PRESTON and SONS, 
88, Leadenhall-street, R. O. „“ Observe the Trade Mark. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pexaiws. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Params’ Namer are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ sAUUE. 
„„ Bold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprieton, 
Wcu.cester ; Messrs. Crossz and BLackWEL.; Messrs. 

and London, &c., ., and by Grocers and Oilmep 
aniversally 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE 


CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE. 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained retail in all 
parts of the world, and wholesale of 


and BLACKWELL, to the 
CROSSE Purveyors Queen, 


Now ready, in tuck, gilt edges, price . 6d., by post 8s, 84, 


UTCH’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER, ALMANACK, and DIARY for 1868. 

** Among readers and writers there are few, whatever be the 
extent of their or the tenacity of their memory, who 
might not find it for their advantage to have such a prompter 
always at hand.“ - Daily 

W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLIOATION, 


HE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ AI- 
MANACK. and Political Annual for 1868, Revised, 
ected, and Enlarged. Ready in November. Price Six. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, I. O. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUB OF a 
[ BOTURES by the Ber. HUGH STOWELL 


VOLS. I to IV., in paper covers, 10d. each, 
VOLS. 1 and 11., in one vol., 22. 
VOLS. IIL. and iV, in one vol, cloth, %. 


VOLS. I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. | 


“They contain some very startling statements and some 
— appeals to the reason and conscience.’’— The Christian 
or 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Edition. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row E. 0. 


Second Edition, limp cloth, price ls., 


Uh ey eet MEMORY; or, How to 


Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. 
By T. MacuaRen. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Price dd. 


HE BOOK of EASY ANTHEMS, &c., 
for Classes, Schools, and Families. 
Contexts.—Jerusalem, my Glorious Home—How Beautiful 
the Mountains—The E Sbhore—The Earth is 
© Lord’s—Lord of all Power and Might—A Light in the 
Window. All easily arranged for Four Voices. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, IO. 


ENNY PART MUSIC.—Price One Penny 
each, arranged for Four Voices, with Pianoforte Acoom- 
— Home, Sweet Home—The Men of Harlech—The 
ve Bells of Scotland—The Last Rose of Summer—The 
Minstrel Boy—Come where my Love lies Dreaming—The Ash 
—— Bpark—How Beautiful upon the Mountains, 


Liste post free on application. The Trade and Choral 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warehouse, 20, Paternoster-row. 


POPULAR DANCE MUSIC.—Piano, Solo, 
Duets, and Quadrille Band. 

Galop, 4s. ; Helena Polka- 

Coldstream Guards’ Walta. 4s. 


——— —' 


New Danes. Barbara Valse; Bon Soir 
4; Helena Waltz, 4s. ; 
free for 25 stamps. 

t Quadrilies as Pianoforte Duets, ditto Solos, all at 
half-price, with an extra stamp for postage: 


The Canary Bird, 4 The United Service, 43. 

Tas outlast, 8 —. 

The 45. The Colleen Aroon, 4s, 

The Great Globe, 4s. The Osborne, 4s. 

The Merry Kittens, 4s. Happy Family, 4 

The Two 4. Polly, 44. 

The Jolly Old Friends’ Quadrille, „ solo, and ducta, 4s. 
each ; free by post for 28 stamps . 


Lohdon: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington street. 


LL SHEET MUSIC, including the publi- 


cations of all the trade, promptly forwarded by post at 
half the marked price, with an extra stamp for postage on 
each piece. Payment received in postage stamps. 

London: Robert Cooks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


9 in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
aoster-row, B.C. 


PARCELS of &. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
ny wey Station in England. 

Book and 

a Se large buyers supplied on the 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


Elliot Stock 63, Paternoste:-row. London. B.C, 
BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


TONIC BITTERS. 


Unrivalled Stomachic — Palatable and Whole- 


some, 

WATERS QUININE WINE 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 80s. a-dozen. 
— dy Wartung and WIA, 2, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE sTOMACH 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES 
TION ; and the best mild nt for delicate constitutions 
y adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS 
DINNEFORD AND oO, 

172, New Bond-street, London. and of all Chemists. 
“COUGHING IN CHURCH.” 
Instant Relief by using 
WOODHOUSE’'S BALSAM OF SPERMACETI. 

Prepared only by BaRCLayY and Sons, -street, 
London; and 


95, 
in Bottles at ls. 14d., 2s, 0d., and 4s. 6d. 
each. May be obtained of any Chemist. 


(unt (this week) | of CONSUMPTIVE 


COUGH, SPITTING of BLOOD, 40, by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIO WAFERS. 


writes, Nov 18, 


‘Stories of the Gorilla Country. 


.Wovemser 27, 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE 
AND DISCOVERY, 


AND 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 


— mQ—ü— 


Nar- 
rated for Young People. By P Dv Cuaittyu, Author of 
‘* Diseoveries uatorial Africa,” 7 With namerous 
Illustrations. post 8 vo, price 6s. Ion Der. 1, 


Thund Lightning. By De Fonvielle. 
— ited by Or. 1 L. — 2 
Thirty-eight Full-page Woodcutr, Price 5s. ton Dee. 1 


Optical Wonders. By F. Marion. Trans- 
lated and Bdited by C. W. Qui. With Sixty Illustrations 
on Wood, and a Frontispiece Diagram „ 1 

n Dec. 1. 


The Voyage Alone, in the Yawl “ Rob 


ROY.” By the Author of A Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe.“ With Lilustrations, Small ros 11 


Ao, New Edition of THE ADVENTURES of 1,000 MILES 
in the ROB ROY GANOE, and of THE ROB ROY in 
the BALTIC, Two Vols, profusely Illustrated, price 5s. 


My Last Rambles the Indians 
of the ROCKY MUUNTAINS and the ANUES. By 
— Cart. With numerous Lilustrations, Feop., 


9 a New Edition, uniform, of LIFE AMONGST the 
INDIANS, With numerous Illustrations. 5s, 


The Open Polar Sea: a Narrative of a 
Voyege of Di-covery towards the North Pole. By Dr. 
Haves With Iifustrations. Small post Svo, price 6s. 


Also, New Edition, with the latest Corrections and Obarts, 
of Captain Mavury’s PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
SEA aod ite METBOROLOGY. Price 5s. 


The Boy’s Own Book of Boats. Showing 
How w Make, Rig, and Sail Model Boats An entireiy 
New and Improved Edition By W H. G. Kiwasron. 
With ae Additions and numerous IIlustrations. 

Price 3s s 


Also, a New Edition of ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE; or, 


Boy's Own Book of School Sports. By the same Author. 
With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


Morton, his School and School- 


FELLOWs; a story of St. Nicholas Grammar School. 
With [liustrations. Price 5a. [ Ready. 
Also, STANTON GRANGE: or, 4 Boy's with a Pri- 

vate Tutor. By the Rev. J. Arion. 5s. 


Social Life of the Chinese: a Daguerreo- 
type of Daily Lifein CHINA, Condensed from the Work 
of the Rev J. Doo.itrie. By the Rev. Paxton Hoop. 
With 100 Lilustrations. Small post Svo, price 7«. 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 


Also, Fourth Thousand, now ready, of tain Hartes LIFE 
with the ESQUIMAUX With u of 100 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Price 7s. 6d. 


Silver Skates: a Story of Life in Holland, 
— * by W. H Gd. Kuvostow, With Illustrations, Faop., 
Also. New Edition, with Eight Illustrations b 


Keen, THE 
VOYAGE of the CON STAN Ox, and THE STORY of the 
GOOD SHIP FOX. By Mary Gnus. Price 8s. 6d, 


2 " 
he Black Country and its Green — 


. Kxoursions Explorations 
fords and Warwickshire. By Ene Buearirr. 8vo, 
cloth, price 12s. (Just ready 


Also, New Edition of Mr. Buaairt’s WALK from LONDON 
to JUHN O'GRUAT’S ana BACK, aod from LONDON 
to LAND’S-END and BACK. With Notes by the Way. 
6a. each Volume, Illustrated. 


Queer . By Harriet Beecher 
aah pees me . Cabin.“ 2 Popular 
Edition, piice 18. 


Also, Now Baltion, price 1s. TH LITTLE FOXES tha 
: opie the G and HOUSE aad HOME PAPERS. 
Is, 4 


A Bushel of Merry Thoughts. By William 
Bosom. Desoribed and Ornameuted by Hanry Rooers, 
„ of 100 Humorous Lilustrations. Oblong, 


Also, 5s., recently published, the Diverting 8 of 
DAME PERKINS and her GREY MARE. Told by Lan- 
pow Mzapows, and Illustrated by Paiz. Coloured. 


A Journal of Three Children. Written by 
Turmertves. Transiated from the German by Eur 
Peary. Square, cloth, price 4s, ; gilt edges, 4s. 0d. 


Also, recently published, FAIRY LAND and the FAIRIES. 
By Bua. With Illustrations. Price 6s. 


The Story without an End. From the 
German of Canove. By ARA Avetix. Iiluscraced with 
Bixieen exquisite Drawinss by E. V. B., printed in fac- 
simile, and numerous Lilustiatious on Wood Small dto, 
cloth extra, price 1%. 3 or inlaid with floral ivory side, 
price 15s. ; mo:ocoo, 21s, 

„„ Also, a Large-Paper Edition, with the Plates mounted; 
ony 240 8 of which are printed, Morocco, ivory in- 
„ price Sis. 6d. 


E LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-bill, 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


VS coama ABST. 
————— — 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


GOOD CHEER. 


BEING THE 


OF “GOOD WORDS.” 


Price Sixpence, profusely Lilustrated. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

WM. GILBERT. 

THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


“Goop Cuzzr”’ is provided by— 


MATTHEW BROWNE. 

SARAH TYTLER. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 

NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
and others. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill ; and all Booksellers. 


Mx. LAYARD’S POPULAR 
N» RRATIVES. 


** The various attempts that have been made to give lar 
descriptions of Mr Layard’s discoveries, have taught bim the 
necessity of placing them in a popular form before the pubiic.” 
— Economist. 

ch menas Mr Layard deserve the gratitude of pos- 
terity.”"— Bvangelical Magazine. 


| 


Now ready, with Map, and 112 Illustrations, post 8vo, 78. 6d., 


NINEVEG and ITS REMAINS: a Popular 
Narrative of an Expedition to Assyria, during the years 
1845-7. By A. H. Lavarp, M. P., D.C. L. 


it. 

NINEVEM and BABYLON: a Popular 
Narrative of a Second Expedition to A-syria, the years 
1849-51. By A. H. Laa. M. P., D. C. L. With Map and 
148 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

*' There can be no question that these volumes will be more 
Teer ring down te bie narratives. They are more : 

down the history of discovery to our own ; 

iliustrated ; and are 

the pookets and shelves of a wide range of readers 
are > 


John Murray,, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WOaE BY MR. SMILES. 
Now ready, 8vo, 1és., 


HE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 
Ireland: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries. 
By Sant. Suites, Author of The Lives of British Ba- 


gineers.” 
John Murray, Albemarle-+treet. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. SMILES’ INDUSTRIAL 
BLOG RAPHIES. 
Now ready, with numerous woodouts, post 8vo, 6s., 


HR LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, 
CIVIL ENGIN®BER: with an Introductory History of 
ROADS aad TRAVELLING in ENGLAND New and 
Revised Edition, By Sanum Suicrs, Author of “ Self Help.“ 
The former volumes of this Popular Series are 
I LRON-WORKERS and TOOL-MAKERS. 
IL. JAMES BRIN DLRBY and the EAXLY ENGINEERS. 
III. GEORGE aud ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


SIR W. vAGS WOUD'S WORE. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 6s 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as 
declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evan- 
ery aod Apostles. By Vice-Chancellor the Hon. Sir Wm. 

aoe Woon, FR 8. 

% We welcome this almple but most forcible testimony to 
the in-piiation and au ty of the Bible, coming trom such 
ap author. We tru-t it may be widely ciroulated, and we ro- 
commend it especially as a valuable gift to young men of edu- 
cation and of talent entering ou the study of the law, aud 
able therefore to appreciate the high authority of so eminent 
aud revered a Judge. — Record. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, in One Volume, post 8 vo, price 10s, 6d. 


ISCKELLANEKOUS ESSAYS (Second 
Series). By the Rev Witiiam Kiros, LL. B. 
Cowrents:—1. Satire; 2. Froude’s Elizabeth; 3. Convict 
Management; 4. Model Serwous; 6. Rituelisu ; 6. Roman- 
Auglicsniem, and Bvangelicalism Logically Identicsl; 7. 
y's Rationalism in Europe; 8. The New Reformation; 9. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, price 12s. cluth, 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498: 
being a History of the fellow-work of JOHN COLB!, 
ERASMUs, and THOMAS MORE, By Fasperick Se- 
BOHM 
„Mr Seebohm shows an excellent capacity for appreciating 
calmly and impartially the val ue and bearing of ‘hese religious 
movements — Westminster Review. 
„A volume which contaics much interesting information 
bearing on the religious hi-tory of Europe durin: the period 
immediately preceding the Keforuation.’’— The Times, 


Lond n: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just out, price Twopence, 


es POLITICS of the FOTURE; a Lecture 


— 5 


study aod 
ustrate 


— — . . . ——̃ ͤb—ͤ——— 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for Dronx- 
BER, 1867, No, DOXXVI. Price u 6d. 


Contents. 
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Tae GOVERNMENT Aub run Press. 


W. Buacxwoop & Sows, Edinburgh and London, 


POPULAR NEN NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three vols. 


(jon OOURT. By Gronda MacDonarp, 
M. ., Author ot Alec Forbes, 40. 


Oro SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Tom, 
Norton, Second Edition. vols. 
A thoroughly readable, wholesome work. — Athenaum. 


4 IR WOMEN. By Mrs. Fornresrze. 
Three vols. 

Pras MARRIAGE. By Arnoip Harn. 
Three vols. 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marl borough-street. 


THE SCHONBERG-OOTTA SERIES. 


At all bookselle s and libraries early in November, the NEW 
TALB, by the author of ‘‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg -Ootte 
Family "—Crown 8, price 68. 6d. 


N BOTH SIDES of the SEA: a Story of 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 
By the same author, uniform with the above 
I. THE DRAYTONS and the DAVENANTS. Gs, 6d, 
2 DIARY of MRS. KICTY TREVELYAN. Ge. 84. 
8. WINIFRED BERTRAM and the WORLI) SHE LIVED 


IN. 6s, 6d. 
4. Sree ee of the SCHONBERG-OOTTA FAMILY. 
5. nue III in ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. 


6. WANDERINGS over BIBLE LANDS and SEAS, 6 64. 
T. Nelson and Sons, 29, Paternoster-row, London. 


Uniform with the Schonberg Cotta Series, price Os. Gd, by 
anotber author, 


ELEN A’S HOUSEHOLD: a Tale of Rome 
in the First Oentary. 


T. Nelson and Sons, 29, Paternoster-row, London. 


REV. DOR. RALEIGH’S WORKS. 


I. 
QUIET RESTING PLACES. 


Fifth Edition, crown svo, price 78. 6d, 


II. 
THE STORY OF JONAH. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Black, and all Booksellers, 


Cloth demy, 8vo, 620 pp., price 8s. 6d., 
(THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL UNFOLDED. 
By Henny Wess. 
“ This is a very elaborate theological treatise.” — Patrict, 


“It is a great improvement on much of our moe recent 
theology; there is uo chaffin it A wore informing cook has 
seldom come into our hands.”— B, it Standard. 
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A SFRLES of PAPERS, ENTITLED “ The 
ROAD to ROM# vid wXFORD” by Rev. Dr, 
Wyte, Author of Rome and Civii Liberty,” &, appears 
weekly in the OH KRISTIAN TIMES. 


A ne tale has commenced in the Christian Times, entitled 


„The Converts of Y the Author of ‘Phe 
Ourate of West Norton. 0 Bals of Glen Imaal,” / 


Bold by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
PRAOTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


SELECTION OF A SEWING MACHINE 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


lst.—It should easy learn. Because ladies will not generally take the necessary time to master a difficult one. However useful a machine 
may bo ia Ghs bane of a chilled esse: If an e e be essen to learn to work it well—to do good work with it—it will be unused and unprofitable 
or, at the best, it will require some person to be specially qualified to do the family sewing. 

@nd.—It should be easy to work. Every member of the family should be able to use it, including children and invalids. A good easy-running 
sewing-machine pleasant occupation and recreation to children, and assists in teaching them the useful arts of cutting and putting together garments. It 
— — if children cannot use it and take pleasure in it. Ladies in delicate health cannot have more agreeable and healthful exercise 
than the occasional use of a proper Family Sewing Machine. 

$rd.—It should be easy to change from one kind of work to another. The “Family Use” of a sewing machine consists of all sorts 
of work, one after another; and generally a change in the work requires some change of the machine. Changes of needles, cotton, or both, are frequent. In 
some machines these changes are easily made; but in others they require time and the careful attention of even a skilful operator. Before buying, a lady should 
always set the needle herself, notice whether there is any liability of setting it wrong, whether there is any means of knowing whether it is set wrong or not, and 
the consequences of setting it wrong; she should remove the cotton, and thread up the machine herself; and remember that these changes and many more occur 
just when she has little time to lose, as dhe must get her work out of the way.” She should use the hemmers also; see whether they turn the hems and fells 


under, as in sewing by hand, or wp on the right side, causing a garment to appear wrong-side out. 

4th.—It should be easy to keep in order. It should require only cleaning and oiling, and should not require skill to do even that. It should 
never require to be taken to pieces for any purpose Whatever; and it should be so contrived that no part need be removed to get at any other part. If any 
derangement occur, as will occasionally be the case in all machinery, both the difficulty and the remedy should be so obvious that no serious consequences can 
ol low. The machine should right itself when the obstacle is removed. 

sth.—It should be simple in its mechanism. A skilful saleswoman can display the attractive features of any machine, and hide its defects. 
A lady should try to learn to use a few of the best machines before buying. She will not then need the caution against a complicated one, having learned a 


timely lesson from its continual derangements. 

6th.—It should be noiseless. The old, heavy, cumbersome, noisy style of machinery, is very unwelcome in the home circle. A truly noiseless 
machine does not interrupt reading or conversation. 

_ Jth—It should be so well made as to require no repairs. The best made machines, when worked by steam power for manufacturing 
purposes, will wear out in a few years, but in family use they will last a generation, accidents excepted. 

Sth.—It should do all kinds of work well and make a strong, secure, and beautiful seam that will stand washing, 
ironing, and wear. Some machines do light work well, others heavy work; rarely one does both equally well. In regard to the kind of stitch, one should 
not act upon the opinion of any other person. She should subject the different stitches to actual test, and judge for herself. 

9th.—It should make the best stitch. There are four kinds of stitch in common use: the chain stitch, the lock stitch, the Grover and Baker 


stitch, and the Willcox and Gibbs stitch. 
The chain stitch is made only by the cheap machines,” and is believed to be quite worthless: at least the machinesare, for they drop stitches and are 


otherwise defective ; it may therefore be left out of the 

The lock stitch is made by two threads, one lying nearly straight on the under surface of the work (except on thick cloth, when it is nearly alike on both 
sides), the other passing through the material and crossing the under thread. This stitch is preferred on leather, and is much used on heavy cloth; but on 
thinner materials the seam is less satisfactory on account of its inelasticity and the difficulty of equalising the tensions of the two threads. 

The Grover and Baker stitch is made by two threads looped together, one of which passes through the cloth and with the other forms a ridge upon the under 
side ; the under thread is much finer than the upper, in order to make the ridge as light as possible. This is an excellent embroidery stitch, the most showy of 
all. It is also in use for general purposes, having an advantage over the lock stitch in being secure and at the same time easily taken out when desired. The 
mechanism by which both this and the look stitch are made is, however, very complicated, and much skill is requisite to use it successfull y. 

The Willoox and Gibbs stitch is made by one thread direct from the reel by means of a very simple mechanism, which does its work with greater certainty 
than any other, and almost entirely without noise. Each loop grasps the preceding one and is firmly twisted around it. The seam is fastened off by taking two 
stitches beyond the cloth. This ties a firm knot. When the fastening is required before coming to the end, it is done by simply drawing the thread backward 
upon the seam. It is the strongest, most secure, and the most beautiful stitch known. If three tucks be made side by side with the three stitches respectively, 
and cut across at short distances, and the cloth pulled, the lock stitch gives way first by the drawing out of the stiteh, the Grover and Baker next by the breaking of 
the under thread, the Willcox and Gibbs last. 


There is nothing in the whole range of labour-saving inventions, that has given more universal and entire satisfaction than the Willcox and Gibbs Family 
Sewing Machine. The following statements with regard to it substantially embody the decision of the Judges at the Grand Trial of Sewing Machines of 1866. 
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Nors.—The trial upon lai wes very thorough, and the practica) teste ‘ 

In regard to the decisions of the judges upon the several points, it may be remarked that during the entire trial there was scarcely an instance of difference 

of opinion—as, indeed, it was hardly possible there could be, for the plan adopted was itself a surety both of unanimity and a just decision ; the latter being, in 

such a plan, neither more nor less than the practical solution of a mathematical problem. For, by separating the respective merits of each machine into elements, 

or “ points,” and subjecting each point separately to the test of practical work done on each machine in presence of the judges, their decision upon each point was 
reduced to the simple act of recording the facts developed. 

For instance: each contestant claims the most elastic stitch. Then each is required to sew a seam, side by side, on the dias of a piece of elastic goods; and 

the judge takes the piece, and stretches it lengthwise of the seams, till one seam breaks; he still continues the stretching, but the other seam refuses to break at 


all. However disappointed his expectations, the judge will hardly enter on the record that the broken seam is the more elastic. 
Such were the tests and such the inevitable decisions. After a contest of nearly seven hours the Willoox and Gibbs was declared to be the best Sewing Machine. 


Samples of work and price List sent free. : Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether buyers or not. 
All are invited to come and try our machine. 
The public are cautioned against imitations of our machine in the form of the letter G, our Trade Mark. 


WILLOOI & GIBBS SEWING MAOHINE COMPANY, 135, Regent-street, W. 


Published by Anruun Misi, at No, 18, Bouverio-street, Flest-street, London ; and printed by Nr Laon Buat, Wine-cllice-court, Fieet-strest,London.—W ednesday, Nev. 37, 1867, 
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